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What Is Democracy? 


A vague ideal or a way of living together? Is it different from 
Individualism? Collectivism? Laissez Faire? 


What is democracy in government? In social organization? In 
the economic sphere? In everyday personal relations? 


What did it mean to Jefferson, Madison, or Washington? What is 
it according to the Bill of Rights? The Constitution ? 


What of international democracy ? 


What are democracy’s advantages for the individual citizen? Its 
shortcomings? Its privileges? Its responsibilities? 


How make it afford true equality of opportunity? How make it 
efficient ? 


Is it endangered by war? By foreign personalities? By unemploy- 
ment? By internal selfishness ? 


Is it worth saving? Why? How? 


Because few of us could answer many such questions, it seems 
that libraries especially, among educational agencies, have one of 
the great opportunities of all time at their doors. The A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board therefore urges all libraries in this critical 
period to concentrate their efforts on helping Americans to under- 
stand the real meaning of democracy as a background for intelligent 
action. Libraries should not only meet the demand that comes 
to them, but should try to create the largest possible demand and 
satisfy it in respect to both quantity and quality of reading matter. 
A few suggestions on how this may be done will be found on p. 723. 


Auice M. FARQUHAR R. Russett MuNN 
MARGARET FULMER RALPH A. ULVELING 
ERNESTINE Rose, Chairman 
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The Library and Today’s Problems 


By CARL H. MILAM 


Secretary, American Library Association 


IDESPREAD realization that democ- 
a aie cannot be taken for granted 
gives libraries a new opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their usefulness as educational 
agencies. 

People want to know, and it is im- 
portant that they should know, about the 
theories on which our own and other gov- 
ernments are based. Liberty, freedom, 
capitalism, fascism, planning, and many 
other such words are subjects for discus- 
sion and argument. 

In the experience of many librarians, 
no period except that of the great de- 
pression compares with the present in giv- 
ing intellectual stimulus to large numbers 
of American people. 

But education for democracy in 1939-40 
cannot be just an intellectual exercise in 
the quiet seclusion of a library reading 
room. It must be related to what is hap- 
pening in London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, 
Tokyo, and particularly in Washington 
and the state capitalsk—even in our own 
city halls. 

Concern with neutrality will not cease 
because a bill has been passed and signed. 
Preparedness—how much and for what— 
remains a live issue. The future peace and 
eventual disarmament already are being 
hopefully discussed. And as for domestic 
issues—public health, housing, unemploy- 
ment, poverty, young people with no 
chance for jobs, the relation of govern- 


ment, to industry, the extension of adult 
education and library services—these and 
many others are demanding attention. 
Their solution is said by some to be neces- 
sary to the preservation of our form of 
government. 

It is the hope of the writer that li- 
brarians will recognize the important is- 
sues demanding social action, will use their 
energies to stimulate intellectual curiosity 
about them and reading interest in them, 
and will somehow find the means to meet 
the demands for reading matter thus cre- 
ated. The librarian cannot be an advocate 
for one way of solving a problem; as an 
educator he must be an advocate for in- 
telligent, informed consideration and some 
action. 

The Town Meeting of the Air, the 
People’s Platform, the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, and all other balanced 
discussions are our allies if we know how 
to use them. 

Those who lived through 1914-18 will 
recall the banning of German music, 
literature, and language; the denunciation 
of all things British by some newspapers ; 
the censorship of library books even by 
some library boards; and a dozen other 
lapses from the attitude of tolerance which 
in normal times we attempt to maintair. 
They will also recall the difficulties which 
arose from interruptions to communication 
and transportation. 
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Intellectual freedom is again threat- 
ened, and although we librarians are 
somewhat prepared to meet the threat by 
our experience and reflection on it, we are 
nevertheless far from secure in our posi- 
tion. Even if we were, we should still 
have our obligations, for as librarians we 
must be in the front ranks of those who 
respect the cultural achievements of all 
peoples and recognize the desirability of 
maintaining cultural relations with all 
countries in spite of war. 

In America we have never been free of 
the danger of censorship. If one of the 
great books of the year could be banned by 
a few libraries in 1939, before the Euro- 
pean War started, how much greater the 
danger in 1940 or 1941! 

The Library’s Bill of Rights—recom- 
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mended by the A.L.A. Council to all li- 
brary boards, but so far adopted by few— 
undoubtedly voices the convictions of most 
librarians. Whether we have the courage 
and the ability to live by that creed may 
now be tested. 

Librarians have a chance to prove that 
they are not remote from the great events 
which jar the minds and emotions of 
American Whatever our re- 
sources, let’s throw them into the pot— 
even a bit recklessly ; even if we must give 


citizens. 


up some normal activities and objectives; 
even if it means buying ten times as many 
copies of a book or pamphlet as we usually 


purchase—as a means of helping the Ameri- 


can people to understand democracy 
and to improve it through intelligent 
action. 























Outline for Action 


EMOCRACY may be hard to define 
D) sna harder still to implement but if 
we think of public libraries as agencies of 
the geople, supported to function for the 
people, there seem to be specific and prac- 
tical measures which they can take at this 
time to foster active and intelligent partici- 
pation by the people in the momentous 
decisions which the European War is forc- 
ing the United States to make. 

Library leaders in various parts of the 
country are already demonstrating their 
awareness of immediate opportunities fac- 
ing them. 


Wuat Des Mornss Is DoInc 


Forrest Spaulding of Des Moines, for 
example, sends us the photograph on the 
following page, showing how the Des 
Moines Public Library is helping voters 
who want to express their opinions to their 
representatives in Congress but who may 
be uncertain of the latters’ names and 
initials and of the correct form of address 
to use in writing them. Mr. Spaulding 
writes : 


Following the adjournment of the special 
session of Congress, patrons entering the 
Des Moines Public Library had their atten- 
tion arrested by a new kind of informational 
bulletin. The caption in the center reads, 
“Congress will be in session again in Janu- 
ary, 1940. Does your Congressman know 
how you feel about important issues?” Im- 
mediately beneath is an outline map showing 
all Iowa counties and the congressional dis- 
tricts in which they are located. Beneath 
the number of each district is the name of 
the congressman and his political affiliation. 
At the top of the bulletin are grouped a 
number of jackets of current books on major 


national questions topped by the legend, 
“Congressmen elected by Iowa People Need 
Iowa People’s Opinions.” A poster on one 
side reads, “It is every citizen’s right to have 
a voice in national affairs. Senators and 
Congressmen welcome letters from their 
constituents.” There follow actual exam- 
ples as to how and where a senator or con- 
gressman should be addressed. 

On the other side is a poster reading, 
“Your letter is more powerful than your 
ballot. Tell your Congressman what you 
think about—Neutrality, Defense, European 
Affairs, Child Labor, Any Current Issue.” 


“Every library in the country should 
have a similar map conspicuously posted,” 
commented Lyman Bryson, former mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Adult Education Board, 
when told of this idea. “Probably only a 
tenth of the people are making their opin- 
ions known who would do so if they had 
similar assistance.” 


PopuLarR WIcHITA MEETING 
Ruth Hammond of Wichita, Kan., re- 


ports a recent meeting on “Neutrality” 
which she and the American Association 
of University Women initiated—with the 
sponsorship of leading Wichita men and 
women—which met with such community 
response that accommodations for 150 
people had to be charged to care for an 
audience of 700 who refused to be turned 
away. 

Ralph Shaw of Gary, Ind., is launching 
a series of weekly forums in the public 
library on an outstanding event of the past 
week, with a recognized authority on the 
subject as leader and ample opportunity 
for questions from the audience. 
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OUTLINE FOR ACTION 


ENCOURAGING PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


Margaret Fulmer of Billings, Mont., 
new member of the A.L.A. Adult Educa- 
tion Board, is securing a reading list on 
propaganda from a local history professor 
of recognized standing for distribution to 
library patrons and expects to secure an- 
other reading list on neutrality. Elizabeth 
Turner of the Hunterdon County (N.J.) 
Library had a meeting on propaganda 
analysis before war in Europe started and 
has also been responsible for a farm dis- 
cussion group on “Know Your Govern- 
ment.” “Propaganda Analysis” inciden- 
tally will be the subject of an article in an 
early issue of the 4.L.A. Bulletin, spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Board and 
written by Violet Edwards, educational 
director for the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis. 

Scores of librarians are apparently mak- 
ing use of the reading list entitled, “Books 
for the ‘Long and Calm View,’ ” by Wil- 
lard Heaps in the October 1 Booklist ac- 
cording to appreciative letters coming 
from all parts of the country. 


CHECK List OF SUGGESTIONS 


As a check list for libraries intensifying 
their educational services in the field of 
democracy at this time, the Adult Educa- 
tion Board suggests in addition to the 
above ideas the following: 

1. Exhibits in the most prominent and 
frequented places in the library, featuring 
not only such books as those noted in the 
October 1 Booklist but up-to-the-minute 
information on current social and eco- 
nomic problems facing us in this country. 

(As one A.L.A. leader has recently ob- 
served, “Libraries can do much more than 
they have in the past to help local, state, 


and national leaders who are working on 
problems of vital concern to American de- 
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mocracy, such as housing, health services, 
safety, conservation, social security.” 

Exhibits do not have to be of reading mat- 
ter only. The Washington (D.C.) Public 
Library helped to secure widespread consid- 
eration of an important housing bill affecting 
the District of Columbia by sponsoring a con- 
test among camera fans of the city to procure 
pictures of good and bad housing. A library 
display of the photographs submitted aroused 
public interest in the housing question and 
in the bill which Congress passed.) 


2. Duplication of the more popular and 
readable materials to meet the largest de- 
mand that can be created. 

3. Circulating copies of the best pam- 
phlets and magazine articles, in ample 
quantity. 

4. Copies of the best pamphlets for sale 
at cost. 

5. Reading lists and guides, selective 
and annotated, for free distribution on 
the display table. 

6. A sign offering the personal advice 
and aid of the librarian in selecting the 
material suited to an individual’s special 
needs. 

7. Listening groups in every library 
for such balanced radio programs as the 
Town Meeting of the Air, the People’s 
Platform, and the University of Chicago 
Round Table. Talks, forums, discus- 
sions, and showings of educational films 
on various aspects of democracy in the li- 
brary or elsewhere. 

8. Long-time exhibits, of large poster 
size, quoting significant passages interpret- 
ing democracy from the Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, and other 
notable writings and documents of the 
founders of American democracy. 

g. Continuous public notice of the op- 
portunities being offered in the library 
through newspapers; by distribution of 

(Continued on page 780) 

















Let’s Keep Our Heads 


By DONALD K. CAMPBELL 


Chairman, A.L.A. 


* ¥ A LATE afternoon of last April I 
walked the historic road that leads 
from the town of Concord to the Minute 
Man of Concord Bridge. Last winter’s 
leaves whispered underfoot, while new 
buds of spring trees swung in the wind. 
Frogs were practicing in the lowlands, 
and an optimistic bird foraged in the open 
field beside me. 

So I walked, musing of that other April 
day, now a century and a half old, when 
red uniforms and black-browed muskets 
from another land and another time 
swung along that same road. And as I 
turned the corner toward the bridge and 
came to the stern monument that stands 
across the path, I looked beyond, across 
the stream, to the slope down which the 
homespun soldiers of a new nation stormed 
on that spring morning. I saw that it 
Was an eastern slope and they had driven 
on into the sunrise. And as I stood read- 
ing the terse description of that historic 
morning, I got to thinking of words— 
prosaic, unemotional things by themselves, 
yet potentially so powerful, and I thought 
of all the significantly placed words that 
stemmed out from that April day, 1775— 
the Declaration of Independence—the 
Constitution of the United States—“our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal,” and Emerson’s lines: 


Small Libraries Round Table 


By the rude bridge that arched the floor, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


And I thought, from that same morn- 
ing, through and because of it, a great 
new nation came into being, built upon 
the premise that men’s minds must have 
freedom to put their thoughts into words, 
their words into pages, and their pages into 
books—all the great and small books that 
are honestly written, through whose pages 
flows the history of mankind. For it is 
books that tie the centuries together. We 
know much of pre-ancient history because 
an old gentleman named Herodotus went 
about the world of his time, taking notes. 
It is a question if we have yet improved 
upon Plato’s advice on good government 
(that good advice is already 2300 years 
old). 
conversation we quote Martial’s cynical 
phrases and Horace’s witty lines. 


Without realizing it, in everyday 


In an- 
other mood when we think of April, we 
think of Chaucer and his softly-flowing 
phrases—“when Aprille with his showers 
swete hath pierced every tree and rote,” 
and that was 500 years ago. It is books 
that speed man’s accomplishments from 
mind to mind down through the years to 
you and te me. And that brings us to 
libraries. 

What is a library? 

A recent survey of buying habits dis- 
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LET’S KEEP 


covered the fact that the first real market 
for books comes after the annual income 
reaches $3000. This leaves 117,000,000 
people in the United States who cannot 
afford them. Public libraries make books 
possible for these 117,000,000. 


How Are TuHese Lipraries Used? 


In 1926, 225,000,000 of their books 
were read. Last year that figure had 
jumped to 404,000,000. The reading of 
travel, philosophy, practical science, biog- 
raphy, arts, history, sociology—all have 
more than doubled. ‘The public library 
is used voluntarily by more individuals 
than any civic unit except the daily paper. 

The books read by this multitude, 
1,000,000 a day, are important leavens 
that keep vigorous the minds of a people, 
stir their thinking powers, clear away 
tenseness, and initiate the sparks of genius 
and high imagination that strike often 
from minds stirred by compelling books. 

We need go no further than this same 
Concord for examples. It is safe to say 
that no peoples outside the orient have been 
left untouched by the influence of Emer- 
son’s mind as projected through his essays. 
Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women still 
remains the American children’s favorite, 
against all the thousands of juveniles writ- 
ten since. Thoreau was a great naturalist, 
a master of writing style, and a social 
pioneer, one of whose essays moved Gandhi 
to his drive to improve living conditions 
for India’s millions. These are spiritual 
dividends. I could tell you also of ma- 
terial dividends that have come from books 
and libraries. In fact, I think I will. 

A boy named Thomas Edison sold 
magazines on passenger trains that rolled 
in and out of Detroit in 1850. On his 
time off, when he wasn’t experimenting, 
he read all the books on mechanics he 
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could find. Years later he said that much 
of the impetus of his inventions was owed 
to the books he could not afford to buy but 
found free in the Detroit Public Library. 

Some forty years ago a tall, rather quiet 
young man spent his evenings poring over 
engineering books from the shelves of this 
same Detroit library. A few years later 
a new kind of vehicle appeared on the city 
streets. It was the Model T Ford. To- 
day hundreds of thousands of its modern 
edition speed with streamlined grace over 
the nation’s highways. The tall young 
man was Henry Ford. 


“THEY READ TOO MucH” 

Two other alert youths ran a sewing 
machine repair shop in Dayton, Ohio. 
Later they turned to repairing bicycles 
The neighbors probably said they wouldn’t 
amount to anything. They read too muck. 
Yet all this time they were studying-- 
experimenting—and reading, from the 
Dayton Public Library, the expensive tech- 
nical books they could not themselves af- 
ford. On December 17, 1903, their 
heavier-than-air flying machine lifted suc- 
cessfully from a beach in the Carolinas, 
the first in history. Its builders and pilots 
were Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

Because of free public libraries, each of 
these four young men was able to roam 
with brilliant intellect through the stimu- 
lating literature of his subject. By their 
creative genius they founded tremendous 
industries that today form close to one- 
fourth of the country’s business. It is 
not without reason to assume that in all 
this, public libraries played an important 
part. Today in your town this kind of 
history may be repeating itself, with your 
library helping to build pay envelopes for 
America. 

There was another boy, a little fellow 
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with thin face and fine eyes, who lived in 
the seaport town of Salem, Mass., 160 
years ago. His native ability in mathe- 
matics caught the attention of influential 
townsmen who provided him with the 
freedom of their privately supported Philo- 
sophical Library, Salem’s learned library 
of that day. Because it was rich beyond 
its time in science and mathematics, this 
lad, who otherwise would never have seen 
such books, sharpened his brilliant mind 
on their challenging contents. They be- 
came his faculty and his graduate school. 
The boy was Nathaniel Bowditch. The 
first edition of his Navigator appeared in 
1801. Today Bowditch’s Navigator is 
still the official handbook of the United 
States Navy. His clarifying of the laws 
of precise navigation probably contributed 
more to sea commerce than any other 
single maritime achievement since Co- 
lumbus took the long chance and opened 
a new continent. And this accomplish- 
ment reaches back to the shelves of Salem’s 
ancient library and the brilliant mind of 
a boy. 


One Tuo1nc WE Know 


Spiritual dividends and material divi- 
dends—here are both. Today a tremen- 
dously echoing “Why!” is rising over all 
the earthe We may not know the an- 
swer, but we do know this—‘‘Hold on to 
all the power that keeps the minds of your 
community strong and sanely flowing.” 

Books contribute an important strength 
to this. Libraries are part of the insurance 
for the stability of our civilization, our 
culture, even our daily comfort. Such 
things as the sincerity of religion, as 
schools, as books, as libraries—all that 
minister to mental reasonableness, make it 
possible, for instance, for the salesman to 
ride his country roads without having to 
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watch for highwaymen; for the banker to 
work at his desk without an armed guard 
surrounding the building; for doctors to 
have time to go about their kindly duties 
without spending too much of it mending 
broken heads of a primitively battling 
people. They make it possible for the 
artist to have the civilized leisure to paint 
pictures, the musician to write his songs, 
the playwright his plays, even a dreamer 
to dream, and you and I to have the 
civilized leisure to enjoy all these things. 

I like sometimes to contemplate in this 
land of ours, the wide rolling green of 
Montana plains; I like to remember a 
Kansas wheat field in the sun, and the 
long hills of Iowa, green with new corn. 
I like to think of the morning freshness 
of mountains in Colorado and valleys in 
New Hampshire that smile, and I like 
to think that they will continue for us, 
because there is strength of vision among 
the people of this nation to see to it 
that the values in them are best preserved 
under the free minds of a free people. 

On an afternoon not long ago, in 
central Europe, a group of patriots laid 
a wreath on the grave of their great states- 
man, Masaryk. When the leader of the 
group had put it in place, he turned to the 
President of the Republic and asked him 
to speak. The President declined but said, 
“If I may I would like to pray.” And 
there in the chill rain of that March after- 
noon, this President knelt and prayed for 
his country. But even as he prayed, its 
frontier heard the marching feet of a dic- 
tator’s legions. 

Sometimes as I think of that country 
and its thousand years of history, and 
Prague, its capital, of a democracy that 
had flowered magnificently in twenty 
years, I catch a vision from those years 
of an eager, alert people, waking up hap- 
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pily and striding out to greet the morning 
sun, heads held high, because they were 
free and the morning sun was shining on 
their own town, on their own city, and 
on their own nation. And what was more 
valuable to the rest of mankind, it was 
shining down on a young democracy, a 
new center of sanity on the earth’s surface. 
But even then the marching feet of the 
legions—tramp, tramp, tramp—beat, beat, 
beat—nearer, nearer, nearer—until on an- 
other morning they woke to find an in- 
vader in the ancient castle above their 
capital. 

Robert Henri, the painter, somewhere 
wrote, “An artist should paint a picture 
like a man going over the top of a hill 
singing.” For twenty years the people 
of that land built their nation like a man 
going over the top of a hill singing. Their 
song has stopped. 

I think of the millions of young and 
old in 20,000 communities in our own land 
who go about their morning duties, and 
afternoon and evening, building this na- 
tion like men and women going over the 
top of a hill singing. And I pray again 
that they and we will have the will to 
nurture and protect the things of the 
mind as well as the things of the pocket- 
book. I like to think of these myriad peo- 
ple walking down their neighborly streets, 
calling out to friends as they pass, such 
homely little phrases as these, “I’ll see you 
at the club tonight,” “We looked for you 
at rehearsal,” “Wasn't that a fine sunset ?” 
“Have you met the new neighbor on our 
street?” “Bill got on the honor roll last 
month,” “I just read a swell book from 
the public library.” ‘These are the funda- 
mentals of sane intelligence. They belong 
vith a free people. 
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I like to think of these people strolling 
down their streets, or across the bridge, 
admiring the new civic center or school 
or library as they pass by—and watch- 
ing with content a summer cloud drift 
above the spires of their town. And I 
remember lines from a poem by Winifred 
Letts which only yesterday was of another 
time: 

I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


Our town has spires, too. But as I recall 
those tragic lines, and wonder sadly if 700 
years of Oxford have come again to this, 
I persist in remembering, also, that on 
history’s brighter pages one always finds 
the print of some great mind. 

Here possibly is the public library’s 
fundamental task—to contribute material 
benefits—yes—but also to help build the 
tranquil strength of the people. The kind 
of strength that stems out from experience 
of the things which challenge the spirit of 
man. And that, among other values, is 
the power to enjoy the beautifully simple 
things—like the wind making melody in 
an old orchard—like glancing rain across 
a window—like the strength of a great 
painting—like the lilt and rhythm of a 
poem—like a song across a valley in the 
evening—like green leaves in April, and 
their golden age in October—like the long, 
long thoughts of youth—like the words of 
a great man or woman coming alive again 
from the pages of a book. 

Let’s think of all these things and keep 
our heads, my friends. Let’s drive on, and 
face the sunrise. 

















Crom 


eyenator Thomas 


‘Tee Harrison-THoMaAs BILL (S. 1305) is near the top of the 
Senate Calendar. Action upon it at the January session of Congress is 
essential as 1940 will mark the end of a Congress. Thereafter a new 
calendar will be started. This means of course that if we fail to pass 
the bill in 1940 we shall have to start again from scratch, and lose 
much that we have gained, including our constructive hearings and 
the favorable report of the bill by the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


The need for the equalizing effect on general education in our 
country requires no further argument. Too, it is unnecessary again to 
point out the need of federal aid to long established institutions which 
now fail to function properly, from one end of our country to the 
other, because of inequalities in the distribution of wealth. Education is 
the foundation upon which democracy and American citizenship rest. 


In order to be propaganda proof, the American people must be 
trained in truth. This is education’s chief task. Books and libraries are 
the chief sources of known truth and the chief inspiration for discover- 
able new truths. 


Friends of those agencies which produce a trained citizenry and 
offer instrumentalities for leisure-time guidance are all hearty sup- 
porters of the Harrison-Thomas bill. Librarians do not need con- 
version to these activities, yet they should be on the alert that their in- 
fluence might be helpful to the extension and stabilization of these 
activities as contemplated in this bill. 


Evsert D. THoma:, Chairman 


Senate Education and Labor Committee 
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Cooperation — Theme of Southern 
University Conference 


HE fifth annual meeting of the 
Southern Conference, 
held in Atlanta, October 30 and 31, was 
devoted to the general subject, “Coop- 
erative Movements Affecting Higher 
Education in the South.” ‘The object of 
the conference was to get first-hand re- 
ports on some of the significant university 
center developments in which there is co- 
operation not merely in teaching and 
research but in the organization of library 
resources and services. 

The conference opened with a panel 
discussion of the general theme—“Uni- 
versity Center Developments.”’ President 
R. A. Kent of the University of Louis- 
ville, chairman of the Committee on Co- 
operative Opportunities in Higher Edu- 
cation, presided and gave a report of this 
committee. 


University 


The committee has been at 
work for two years tracing the develop- 
ment of cooperation in higher education in 
the south as it affects both the curriculum 
and library development. 

President Kent’s report was followed by 
others concerning cooperative develop- 
ment in four university centers in the 
south. Vice President Goodrich C. White 
of Emory University reported on the At- 
lanta-Athens project. President D. A. 
Robertson of Goucher College reported on 
the development in Baltimore in which 
Goucher College, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and other cultural agencies of the 
city of Baltimore such as the Peabody 
Institute and Enoch Pratt Free Library 
are participating. Professor Paul Gross 


of Duke University outlined progress that 
has been made in cooperation between 
Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina, and Chancellor O. C. 
Carmichael of Vanderbilt University spoke 
on the university center development in 
Nashville, involving Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, and Scarritt College. 

This panel discussion was followed by 
an instructive paper by Vice President 
A. R. Mann of the General Education 
Board on the subject “Values in Inter- 
Institutional Cooperation.” Dr. Mann 
based his discussion largely on cooperation 
in the state of New York, centering in Cor- 
nell University, which has played such an 
important role in the development of higher 
education in that state. 

The third high point in the meeting was 
an address by President H. J. Cody of 
the University of Toronto on “Coopera- 
tion in Higher Education in Canada.” 
He dealt primarily with the significant 
development that has taken place in To- 
ronto in which the University of Toronto 
has given leadership. 

The final session on cooperation con- 
cerned itself with the question, “In What 
Ways Should We Cooperate with Federal 
Agencies in Higher Education?” Those 
present at the conference felt that a new 
note had been introduced into the discus- 
sion of higher education and opportunities 
for research and library development. 
For almost a quarter of a century cooper- 


(Continued on page 780) 
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Countess de Chambrun Brings 
News from Paris 


HE AMERICAN Library in Paris has 

kept open since the outbreak of the 
European War and expects to keep open al- 
though most libraries in the city closed in 
September,’ according to Countess Adel- 
bert de Chambrun, first vice presiden: of 
the board of trustees. By the time this 
appears the countess will again be in Paris 
but she recently stopped in Chicago during 
a brief visit to this country. 

“Readers are making more use of the 
library than ever,” she reported. “Because 
of the blackout at night we have changed 
the library hours to a day-time schedule of 
10 to 5, but the research room is crowded 
continuously. Newspaper correspondents 
for American and other papers, embassy 
staffs, especially the American, students and 
teachers at the various universities and at 
the Sorbonne, are among our daily visi- 
tors.” 

Men at the front, among whom is the 
countess’ young son, are asking to have 
books and magazines sent them and the 
American hospital at Etretat receives news- 
papers from the library daily. 

In normal times, the American Library 
in Paris serves approximately 300 people 
a day from its collection of 100,000 vol- 
umes. More than 30 nationalities are rep- 
resented among its patrons. The French 
government and the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York have contributed to the li- 
brary’s support since its founding by the 


? As the Bulletin goes to press a letter from Dorothy 
Reeder, librarian, American Library in Paris, re- 
ports that the Bibliothéque Nationale and a few other 
libraries are reopening. 





CouNTESS DE CHAMBRUN 


American Library Association in 1918, and 
more than 1000 subscribers a year are now 
helping with its maintenance. Carnegie 
Corporation funds are chiefly for books, 
however, and the increased demands for aid 
which are practically double those of 
normal times, are creating a serious prob- 
lem. 

Since September 1, Miss Reeder has dis- 
tributed approximately 7000 books and 
magazines to hospitals or other centers 
housing English-speaking readers. She and 
the countess have both appealed for gifts of 
recent magazines from this country but the 
Smithsonian Institution reports that ship- 


(Continued on page 780) 
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- Behind the Scenes 


HE RECORD of accomplishment pre- 
g fenlee in the Annual Reports num- 
ber of the Bulletin gives little indication 
of the routine work at headquarters which 
is essential to the important job of render- 
ing service to the profession. Behind the 
scenes is a corps of stenographers, account- 
ants, clerks, billers, mimeograph operators. 
What, in cold unimpressive statistics, do 
these people do for their pay checks ? 

The staff in the filing division (whose 
chief will sketch A.L.A. activities past 
and present as letters reflect.them in a 
future issue of the Bulletin) handles about 
240,000 pieces of mail each year and some 
17,000 special look-ups. Over 240 draw- 
ers of filing equipment are in current use 
and 128 more are used for storage (exclu- 
sive of headquarters library and individual 
office use). 

The two operators in the mimeograph 
division cut approximately 4000 stencils 
and run about 800,000 pieces each year. 
The paper used, four tons, would make a 
stack 25 stories high, or, if laid end to end, a 
favorite device of statisticians, would reach 
from Chicago to the Mississippi River. In 
addition to mimeographing, the operators 
fill in during vacations at the switchboard 
and do addressographing. 

The accounting division (five persons) 
handles three subscription -lists totaling 
11,000 names; receives, records, and de- 
posits about 37,000 checks each year; 
keeps a record of sales by items; handles 
monthly reports from the 1000 members 
of the A.L.A. retirement plan reporting 
through this office; prepares reports, dis- 
bursements, payrolls, and so forth. 


One telephone operator and reception- 
ist operates a switchboard of 8 trunk lines 
with 37 phones. About 40,000 calls go 
through the board annually. To fill in 
time between calls the operator is busy 
with clerical and record work. 

Two other major zones of record work 
activity are membership and _ personnel. 
Two clerks handle 15,000 membership 
cards showing payments, addresses, and 
position. Over 5000 addressograph plates 
and 20,000 cards are required every year 
to record changes of address of members. 
In the Personnel Division over 40,000 
records of librarians are kept and approxi- 
mately 15,000 addresses change annually. 

Some twenty stenographers, typists, and 
secretaries are responsible, among other 
things, for the consumption of 10,000 
sheets of carbon paper, 250,000 envelopes, 
and 400 reams of letterheads, copy paper, 
and second sheets annually. During most 
of the year one stenographer is on the job 
a half hour early to speed up the distribu- 
tion of the incoming mail—an average of 
800 pieces a day. Three clerks bill and 
ship about 1900 orders for publications 
each month and ship from 100 to 1000 
(depending on the time of year) addi- 
tional packages for other departments. 

One lone, but not lonesome, office boy 
serves seventy people as inside and outside 
office messenger, supplies clerk, outgoing 
mail clerk, and general handy man. With 
no effort at all seventy people can think 
up an unusual variety of “must’’ items for 
one lone boy to do. 

R. E. DooLey 
A.L.A. Office Manager 
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Study Under Way of State Agencies 


By RALPH M. 


DUNBAR 


Chief, Library Service Division, U. 8. Office of Education 


OR THE past nine months, the Office 
FE. Education has had under way a 
study of the organization and functions 
of the state agencies for library service. 
It is an integral part of a comprehensive 
project which the federal office has under- 
taken, in order to have available the in- 
formation frequently requested on state 
agencies for education. 

When completed, the project should 
furnish, through a series of separate but 
related studies, a coordinated body of 
facts on the legal bases of these agencies, 
their powers, their internal organization, 
the extent of their personnel, and the 
services rendered including supervisory 
programs undertaken. It should yield in- 
formation also about the methods used in 
performing these functions, and about the 
relationships with other state departments 
and agencies. 

In the case of the studies on the state 
agencies for education, some of the sub- 
jects considered are: organization and 
functions of the state boards of education; 
the chief state officer; the organization of 
the state departments of education; the 
state supervisory program, including work 


in the special fields of health, handicapped ° 


children, adult education, etc.; the ad- 
ministration of school funds; the standard- 
ization and accreditation of schools. 

Since the aims of state agencies for 
library service are basically educational 


and since libraries are essential factors in 
any program of education carried on at the 
state level, the study has included natu- 
rally all agencies performing library serv- 
ice at this level. Data are being gathered, 
therefore, from library extension com- 
missions, state libraries, school library 
departments, legislative reference bureaus, 
divisions of archives, university library ex- 
tension units, and from any agency 
rendering library service at the state level, 
no matter whether the activities are uni- 
fied or are functioning independently. 

As in the case of the other studies of 
the comprehensive project, the method of 
obtaining the data on the library agencies 
has been by visits of Office of Education 
staff members to the respective states, by 
interview sheets, and by the study of laws, 
official reports, and other documents. 

For the most part, the studies on the 
library agencies are paralleling those on 
the agencies for education. Facts are be- 
ing assembled concerning the powers and 
duties of the governing bodies, and on the 
practices used by the respective library 
agencies in performing their designated 
or implied services. Through charts and 
accompanying text, an effort will be made 
to show the present patterns of adminis- 
trative organization and the available per- 
sonnel. 


besides 
(Continued on page 780) 
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Libraries and the Consumer Movement 


By REIGN S. HADSELL 


Following Dr. Sonquist’s article on consumer cooperatives in the October 
“Bulletin,’ Mr. Hadsell of the Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, in an article sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board, gives a bird’s-eye view of the wide- 


spread consumer movement in the United States. 


ROBABLY NO public institution so 
P ouictty feels the impact of a new 
movement as does the public library. 
Librarians have long since observed the 
first real stirrings of interest in consumer 
problems, and now that the consumer 
movement is growing out of the swad- 
dling-clothes stage, it may be helpful to 
look back over its early development and 
to review some of the ways in which 
libraries are serving consumers. 

The real bases of the present consumer 
movement one finds in the economic situa- 
tion and more specifically in the relatively 
weak position of the consumer in our so- 
ciety during the last decade. In the first 
place, with a record drop in the national 
income from $80,750,000,000 in 1929 to 
$39,545,000,000 in 1932 there was a 
drastic reduction in the amount of money 
available for meeting consumers’ needs. 
There was not only less to spend, but the 
available income was distributed in such 
a way as to work hardship on large sec- 
tions of the populace. Figures from the 
National Resources Committee reveal that 
during 1935-36 the income of the average 
American family was only $22 per week. 
Pressed by forces of this nature many a 
consumer rapidly became aware of the ad- 


vantages of examining his position as a 
buyer. 

Turning from the income to the spend- 
ing side of the picture, the consumer 
found himself confronted with a multi- 
plicity of brands. For example, in 1939 
in Milwaukee there were 124 makes of 
electric washing machines, 102 brands of 
tomato juice, and 225 brands of canned 
peas offered for sale. Fully informative 
labels, government grades, and compara- 
tive tests which would guide the house- 
wife through this wonderland of brands 
were the exception rather than the rule 
ten years ago when the consumer move- 
ment was getting under way. There is 
still vast room for improvement. 

A limited canvass of high schools writ- 
ing the Consumers’ Counsel Division for 
classroom materials on consumer educa- 
tion reveals that since 1933, 166 of them 
have introduced new separate courses de- 
voted exclusively to the consideration of 
consumer problems. According to this 
survey the number of separate consumer 
courses has doubled every year for the last 
three years. 

In the days when industry was local- 
ized, consumers were a positive factor in 
determining the prices of the goods they 
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purchased. In the present day of giant 
industry and with legislation such as the 
resale price maintenance laws which allow 
manufacturers to set the retail prices of 
products, the consumer has become a 
mich less positive factor in determining 
prices. The consumer movement is, in 
part, an expression of resentment against 
this situation. 

The lax and sometimes fraudulent prac- 
tices of certain business concerns furnished 
material for a whole series of so-called 
“cuinea pig” books. A trade publication 
estimated in June, 1937, that the most 
popular of these books had sold over 
250,000 copies and that the total readers 
of this type of literature numbered around 
4,000,000. 

Some persons think of the consumer 
movement as a concerted attack on busi- 
ness fomented by “crackpots,” professional 
consumers, and the so-called “guinea pig” 
books. The purpose of the foregoing para- 
graphs is to show that the consumer move- 
ment finds its roots in much more substan- 
tial soil. It cannot be assumed, as some 
persons do, that the agitation will soon wear 
itself out and the situation return to nor- 
mal. ‘The consumer movement as a re- 
sponse to basic causes is here to stay and 
as more and more consumers become aware 
of the means of improving their status the 
movement will grow in power. 

Confronted with serious problems re- 
quiring adjustment, producer interests 
have long seen the advantages of tackling 
them in collective fashion. On the na- 
tional front, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the National 
Association of Manufacturers speak for 
commerce and industry; the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and others speak 
for labor; the American Farm Bureau 


Federation, the National Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union, and others look out for 
the interests of agriculture. There is no 
implication here that it is a bad thing for 
producer groups to be represented by 
strong organizations. Rather, the con- 
tention here is that if we are to have a 
properly functioning economy, consumers 
must organize to advance their interests 
through collective action and take their 
rightful place at the council table where 
decisions vitally affecting their welfare 
are being made. 


CONSUMER ORGANIZATIONS 
(Addresses are given at end of article) 


In the short space of this article it will 
be possible to discuss consumer organiza- 
tions only in brief outline form. Con- 
sumer organizations may be classified 
roughly as testing and rating agencies, 
consumer cooperatives, consumer-business 
relations groups, consumer organizations 
desiring to improve labor conditions, con- 
sumer education associations, approval 
services, consumer groups financed by busi- 
ness for the purpose of promoting com- 
mercial objectives, women’s organizations 
studying consumer problems and govern- 
ment agencies. Within the past few 
months three analyses of the consumer 
movement have been published.’ Librar- 
ians may care to refer to these studies 
for detailed information. 

There are three legitimate organiza- 
tions, having an aggregate membership of 
approximately 150,000, which test and 
rate consumer goods by brand name: 
Consumers’ Research, Consumers’ Union, 
and Inter-Mountain Consumers’ Service. 
Each issues an annual buying guide, which 
is confidential to subscribers and _ their 
families, and certain nonconfidential ma- 
terials which libraries may purchase. The 
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Federal Trade Commission recently is- 
sued a complaint against another organiza- 
tion purporting to operate a testing and 
rating service, but the case has not yet 
been settled.” 

A second type of organization is con- 
sumer cooperatives. A consumer co- 
operative is a group of consumers who 
band together for the purpose of doing 
business for themselves. 
democratically 


The business is 
controlled, one member 
vote. Market prices are 
charged for the goods in the stores they 
establish and any amount of money above 
the actual cost of doing business is 
returned to members in the form of divi- 
dends. The clearing house for informa- 
tion on the consumers’ cooperative is the 
Cooperative League of the United States. 

Several organizations have recently 
been set up to deal with consumer-busi- 
ness relations. 


having one 


The National Consumer- 
Retailer Council was organized in 1937 
through the cooperation of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and several 
national This 
group is especially active in promoting 
informative The National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus 
has a Consumer Relations Committee and 
has just sponsored the first National Busi- 
ness-Consumer Relations Conference in 
conjunction with its annual convention 
held in Buffalo, N.Y.* 


sumer-Advertiser 


women’s organizations. 


labeling. 


Plans for a Con- 
Council are being 
worked out by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. An important or- 
ganization involving the cooperation of 
consumers, retailers, and manufacturers, is 
the Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the American Standards 
Association. This group has several com- 
mittees doing the preliminary work neces- 
sary for establishing standards for a number 


of different kinds of consumer goods. 


INVESTIGATE WoRKING CONDITIONS 


There are two organizations which in- 
vestigate and endeavor to improve the 
conditions under which consumers’ goods 
are produced. The National Consumers’ 
League, organized in 1899, works to 
secure legislation providing for minimum 
standards of satisfactory labor conditions. 
The League of Women Shoppers investi- 
gates and makes public reports on strikes 
from the consumers’ point of view. 

Last year the Consumer Education As- 
sociation was organized. Membership in 
this group is open to teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and to college 
and university professors having an inter- 
est in consumer education. The Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., is now in its second 
year of operation. The institute acts as a 
clearing house for information on consumer 
education and holds an annual conference 
which is national in scope.* 

Several magazines such as Good House- 
keeping and Parents’ Magazine issue seals 
of approval for certain types of consumer 
goods. “Two 
award seals of acceptance, the American 
Medical Association for food products ap- 
proved by its Council on Foods, and the 
American Dental Association for denti- 
frices and allied products approved by its 
Council on Dental Therapeutics. The 
worth of seals of approval, in general, 
depends upon the quality of the standards 
used, the degree to which information as 
to the standards and research findings is 
made public, and the scientific integrity 
of the agency issuing the approvals. The 
Federal Trade Commission recently issued 
a complaint against one of the approval 
services.” 


professional associations 
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Warns AcaAInst “Kept” Groups 


Now that the strength of the consumer 
movement is increasing, there are some 
interests which wish to use the movement 
for their own ends.® Robert Lynd of 
Columbia University in noting this trend 
in 1937 said, ““The whole movement can 
be aborted if the present plans of manu- 
facturing and retailing trade associations 
to set up ‘kept’ consumer pressure groups 
is allowed to go forward unchecked.”? 
The question as to what is a bona fide 
consumer organization is an extremely 
important one. Consumers need to in- 
quire not only as to the source of funds, 
but as to whether or not a public account- 
ing is made as to how the funds are spent; 
not only as to the announced objectives 
of the organization, but as to where the 
activities of the organization are actually 
heading. The question as to what con- 
stitutes a legitimate consumer organiza- 
tion is being studied by the Consumers’ 
National Federation, an agency to co- 
ordinate the efforts of legitimate con- 
sumer organizations. 

There is one other group of organiza- 
tions which should be considered here 
because librarians will have a great deal 
of contact with them. Several national 
women’s organizations include a study 
of consumer problems in their educational 
programs. Among these groups are the 
American Home Economics Association 
which is a professional organization of 
home economics teachers, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Librarians who wish to familiar- 
ize themselves with the consumer study 
outlines of these groups may secure a 


list of them from the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Of the federal government agencies 
rendering the most specific services to con- 
sumers, the Consumers’ Counsel Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
the Consumer Standards Project, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
might be mentioned. Librarians desiring 
detailed information of the work of these 
agencies should write them directly. A 
general picture of govermental consumer 
activities may be secured from the pamph- 
let, Consumer Services of Government 
A gencies.® 


CoNnsuMER ACTIVITIES OF LIBRARIES 


Early in 1938 the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel Division decided to find out what 
libraries were doing to help consumers. 
Letters to fifteen of the nation’s leading 
libraries brought stories of a universally 
increasing interest in consumer problems 
along with descriptions of a wide variety 
Indica- 
tive of the trend was the statement of the 
librarian of the New York Public Library, 
“We have had no con- 
sumer exhibits as there was no need to 
stimulate the demand which was already 
greater than it was possible for us to 
meet.” 


of activities to assist consumers. 


who observed, 


The Chicago librarian reported 
similarly, “We have never felt the 
need of special shelves or other methods 
to stimulate the demand for consumer 
books since it is greater than the sup- 
ply.” 
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NEWARK’s REcORD BREAKING 
EXHIBIT 

Most unique activity reported by any 
library was a special traveling exhibit, 
“The Consumer Learns to Protect Him- 
self,’ developed by the Newark Public 
Library. Attendance records were bro- 
ken when over 118,000 people viewed the 
exhibit in the two years and a half it was 
on display in the main and branch libraries. 
An attractively printed flyer, Do You Get 
Your Money's Worth? served as a guide 
to the displays of consumer literature, 
tests for consumer goods, model medicine 
chest, and contrasting samples of honest 
Librarians will 
find detailed information on another con- 
sumer exhibit held in the San Mateo 
(Calif.) Public Library in an article en- 
titled “Consumer Education Exhibit” by 
Loda Mae Davis, in the Consumer Educa- 
tion Service of the American Home Eco- 


and deceptive packaging. 


nomics Association, December, 1938, 
pages 2 to 5. 
Of all activities mentioned the one 


common to practically ali libraries was the 
development of reader’s lists on consumer 
problems. These lists are issued under 
titles such as Self Protection of the Con- 
sumer and Consumer Buying Guides. 
One entitled Helping the Consumer, is- 
sued by the Washington (D.C.) Public 
Library, has sections devoted to Consumer 
Household Buying; Food, 
Drugs, and Cosmetics; and Fraudulent 
Practices. 


Economics ; 


Some libraries work very closely with 
consumer organizations in their communi- 
ties. The Cincinnati library distributed 
a special bibliography in connection with 
one of the forums of the Adult Education 
Council devoted to a discussion of con- 
sumer problems. ‘This meeting created so 
much interest that a number of smaller 


discussion groups were established under 
the leadership of a library staff member 
with the cooperation of speakers from the 
University of Cincinnati and from con- 
sumer organizations. In Cleveland pack- 
ets of books have been sent out to co- 
operative discussion groups, and an 
extensive bibliography was prepared for 
the local Women’s City Club. 


HAVE PERMANENT DISPLAY 


Only two of the fifteen libraries re- 
ported special consumer bookshelf col- 
lections and both of these were of limited 
scope. In Cleveland there is a “Con- 
sumers’ Bookshelf” in the Young People’s 
Room of the Main Library and a com- 
modity information file in the Business 
Information Bureau. The librarian of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more states, ‘““We have assembled on a 
table our files of all such publications 
as Consumers’ Guide, Consumers’ Re- 
search Bulletin, Consumers’ Digest, and 
Consumers’ Union Reports. They are 
kept there permanently for consultation 
by readers.” 

Most report that present 
methods of classification place books deal- 
ing with consumer subjects in many dif- 
ferent sections of the library and most of 
them cannot afford to duplicate the vol- 
umes less frequently used. Admitting the 
difficulties due to the present methods of 
classifying books and the limited size of 
most library staffs, the organization of 
consumer information centers or service 
bureaus in libraries offers many interesting 
possibilities. Such information centers 
could be set up on a modest scale with 
three main features: 


librarians 


a consumer book- 
shelf; a vertical file of pamphlets, clip- 
pings, and excerpts; and a 3 by § inch 
card index file for locating scattered 
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sources of material on consumer problems. 
Much pamphlet material is issued by 
government agencies and nonprofit organi- 
zations which may be secured at very 
little cost, and there are two inexpensive 
guides to such material: the Consumers’ 
Bookshelf and Bibliography on Consumer 
Education.® Several periodicals list cur- 
rent publications of consumer interest: the 
Consumers’ Guide, the Consumer Educa- 
tion Newsletter, and the Consumer Edu- 
cation Service.*° The Consumers’ Counsel 
Division has in preliminary form a list of 
topical headings which might be used for 
organizing a file for a consumer informa- 
tion center. A copy of this list will be 
sent to any librarian on request. 

So far as is known, the only consumer 
library organized on a separate basis is 
that of the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion at Stephens College. A series of 
articles describing the organization of this 
library is to appear in the Consumer 
Education Newsletier during the present 
academic year. 

Librarians are in a key position to offer 
their readers, as 
needed 


consumers, a much 
This service can be 
rendered without undue expenditure of 
effort or money. 


service. 


The brief investigation 
conducted by the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division indicates that here is a promising 
field which merits development. 
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Staff Bulletins 


By A. B. KORMAN 


At the request of the Staff Organizations Round Table, the associate editor 
of the “C.P.L. Union News,” Chicago Public Library, reports on 
library staff bulletins and their editorial policies. 


HE following notes on staff bulletins 
¢y grew out of a proposal made by the 
writer at the San Francisco meeting of the 
Staff Organizations Round Table for a 
study of existing staff papers, their aims 
and functions, the source and extent of 
their financial support, and their editorial 
policies on matters affecting their staffs. 

The S.O.R.T., it will be recalled, was 
organized for the purpose of promoting 
staff organizations and “their coordina- 
tion to serve those ends common to all 
staff associations and, in particular, to ob- 
tain increased appropriations for books and 
salaries, establish fair tenure plans, and 
reduce working hours.” 

The San Francisco meeting of the 
S.O.R.T. was attended by the accredited 
delegates of some forty staff organizations 
of all types, and more than half of these 
were represented by staff papers which 
were on display in the booth. It seemed 
pertinent to inquire to what extent these 
staff organs were in a position to promote 
the program which the S.O.R.T. has set 
for itself and its affiliates, and what 
changes if any might be suggested to enable 
them to meet these ends more effectively. 

The questionnaire that was sent out to 
the libraries that were known to have 
some type of bulletin, asked for the fol- 
lowing information: name; volume; fre- 


quency ; editor and publisher and the man- 
ner of their selection; method and cost 
of production; how financed; whose time 
and supplies; size of issue; free or sold; 
how far in advance planned; whether or 
not supervised by the administration; and 
last, their editorial policies on carrying 
material on salaries, pensions, insurance, 
etc.; administrative policy pro and con; 
professional news; and news relating to 
other professions and civic groups. 

On the following page is a list of staff 
papers which returned the questionnaire 
and sent in copies of their latest bulletins. 

As will be seen from this list two or 
three bulletins are in their second or third 
series indicating periods of suspension of 
publication of various lengths at one time 
or another in their career. It is also 
worth noting that only 5 bulletins ante- 
date the depression period, while 21 began 
or resumed publication within the last 
seven years. One was discontinued a year 
ago “because we are understaffed and it 
didn’t seem fair to ask anyone to do the 
work outside of library time.” 

Of the 22 editors who returned the 
questionnaire, 15 report bulletins pub- 
lished by staff organizations and 7 by li- 
brary Nineteen are 
edited by boards or publicity committees of 
from four to ten editors, whose chairmen 


administrations. 
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STAFF PAPERS REPORTING 


Name of 


City Publication Volume — : Method 
Boston Recorder 3 4 or 3 print 
Brooklyn Among Ourselves 7 8 mimeo. 
Chicago Staff News 15 (v.2,2ser.) 9 print 
Chicago Union News 3 8 print 
Cincinnati Staff Notes 7 10 mimeo. 
Cleveland News and Views 3 9 print 
Cleveland Library Union News 2 6 mimeo. 
Cleveland Main Library News Notes 25 II mimeo. 
Dayton Library Leaves 3 10 mimeo. 
Denver Staff Lookout 6 8 multigr, 
East Orange News Bulletin 4 10 mimeo. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Library Staff News 18 10 mimeo, 
Long Beach The Eye 2 9 mimeo, 
Los Angeles Broadcaster 14 9 print 
Louisville Staff Log 4 9 multigr. 
Minneapolis Staff Stuff 14 5 mimeo. 
New York Library Lions 4 (newser.) 6 print 
New York Staff News 29 wkly print 
Oakland Staff Bulletin 1 (3. ser.) 10 mimeo. 
Queens Borough Staff Notes and News ? 4 mimeo, 
San Francisco The Link 6 4 mimeo. 
Seattle News Flash ? irregular mimeo. 


The following libraries have staff bulletins which did not report in time to be included 


in this summary: 


Milwaukee Union Bulletin 
Newark Staff Bulletin 
Rochester Staff Stalker 


Library of Congress Off the Shelf 


are either elected by the membership or 
appointed by the president; 2 are edited 
by editors of library publications (of 
whom one is assisted by a board of ten 
selected by the librarian); and 1 by a 
librarian aided by departmental contrib- 
utors. 

The last three publications, located in 
New York, Cleveland, and Chicago, have 
been in the field 29, 25, and 17 years re- 
spectively. They have preceded the or- 
ganization of staff associations and thus 
have taken on more of the character of 
office bulletins. The New York Staff 
News according to its editor, “is an in- 
formation bulletin carrying official notices 


2 9 mimeo. 
3 6 print 

4 4 mimeo. 
3 10 mimeo. 


and news of staff affairs.” It is a 2- to 
8-page printed weekly and has a circula- 
tion of 1350. The Cleveland Main Li- 
brary News Notes, edited by Miss Marilla 
W. Freeman, is a detailed departmental 
logbook, one of the best we have seen. 
“Tt contains some items of publicity value 
to illustrate trends of reading and public 
interest.”” It is mimeographed in 18 to 20 
pages and in only 50 copies (!) but has a 
reading circulation of 300 to 400. The 
Chicago Staff News originated with the 
librarian, as have many other staff pub- 
lications, but from the very first issue the 
staff has been invited to participate ac- 


tively in its work. It has thus held to a 
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course somewhat midway between an office 
and a staff bulletin. The “Office Desk,” 
a column written by the librarian, has 
been a regular feature of the paper since 
the first number. The Chicago Staff 
News is a well-printed monthly bulletin 
of 8 to 12 pages with a circulation of 
1000. ‘The expense in time and printing 
costs for all three is carried by the respec- 
tive libraries. 


Copies, Cost, DIsTRIBUTION 


In addition to the 3 bulletins just men- 
tioned 2 others have a circulation of 1000 
each; then come circulations of 700, 650, 
500, 275, 250, and twelve from 75 to 200. 
In annual cost they run $500, $400, $275, 
two $250 each, and ten from $5 to $60, 
one—‘‘negligible,” and six have no fig- 
ures. Nearly all are free to members, two 
are free to nonmembers, and two or three 
have a small charge to outsiders. One 
bulletin, the CPL Union News, has a 
large free mailing list of staff and civic 
organizations and some of the largest 
libraries in the country. In all cases the 
cost does not include time, supplies, and 
equipment. 

Although 15 bulletins are published by 
staff organizations, only 9 are financed 
from organization funds, 10 are supported 
by the library, 1 jointly by staff association 
and library (total $11), and 2 have no 
answer. In the use of library time and 
supplies in preparation of the bulletins, the 
difference is even more marked. 
reply “no” 


Seven 
to that question, 11 “yes,” 


’ 


3 say “largely,” and 1, “more or less.’ 


MATERIAL SUPERVISED BY 
ADMINISTRATION ? 


’ cc 


no,” 7, “yes,” 2, “in- 
In reply to the question how 


Thirteen answer “ 
directly.” 


far ahead material is planned one says 
“vearly,” most bulletins give “one month” 
or “issue to issue,” a few, “2 to 3 weeks,” 
one, “a few days,” one, “the day before,” 
and one, “up-to-the-minute.” 


EpIToRIAL POLICIES 


As was to be expected, the greatest 
divergences in viewpoint and outlook ap- 
pear in the statements under this head- 
ing. With a few exceptions nearly all 
claim to have definite editorial policies on 
all or most of the points covered, namely 
staff welfare (salaries, etc.), administra- 
tive policy, professional problems, and 
relations to other groups. Only one editor 
states quite frankly: 


Ours is purely a gossip sheet; professional 
matters and policies of administration are 
not dealt with. 


Several leave the above mentioned items 
unanswered, but supply the following sig- 
nificant remarks: 


We have no iron-clad rule about material 
published—usually whatever we think may 
be of interest to the staff. 


Our bulletin is very informal and I’m 
afraid has nothing that would come under 
the dignified heading of editorial. 


Paper carries news of staff activities, of 
members as individuals and as a group, 
social activities, library quirks, informal gos- 
sip, etc. [Other] subjects are covered by 
an official weekly bulletin and the news- 
papers, so that repetition in the staff organ 
would be both unnecessary and monotonous. 


One other editor gives an administration 
bulletin as the reason for its failure to in- 
clude material on administrative policies. 
Another carries this type of material “only 
in exceptional instances, though comments 
and criticisms are invited for a ‘Vox Pop’ 
column.” 
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“Not discussed” is the simple answer of 
several editors on administrative policy. 
Definitely negative or somewhat doubtful 
are the comments of most papers on 
carrying material on relations to other 
professions, civic or labor groups. “Not 
unless members are concerned,” seems to 
be a fairly frequent condition for the in- 
clusion of such material. 


> 66 


“No interest 
in labor groups,” “probably no staff mem- 
ber would feel the urge to write on 
matters of this nature,” are two inter- 
esting observations. 

Significant in this connection is the 
reaction in a few staff bulletins to the 
formation of library unions in recent 
years. The comments range from the 
most dispassionate and quite friendly to 
the most unreasoning and ludicrous. This 
last by a “conference-going trustee’ who 
crossed the continent to see with his own 
eyes “how staff people themselves react 
on their own to the threatened invasion 
of organized bullies.” 

The deplorable state of library salaries, 
particularly in the lower brackets, has 
been widely discussed in our literature as 
has also the complete lack of democracy 
in the library and in the professional as- 
sociations. But precious little of these dis- 
cussions ever gets into our staff bulletins. 
When such gross matters as_ salaries, 
vacations, sick leave and the like, do make 
the grade, it is what this alderman or 
that trustee or that librarian said about 
them, usually to the effect that there is “no 
prospect,” ‘“‘no funds,” or “no legal basis” 
for an increase, that librarians have always 
been loyal, patient, and self sacrificing, etc. 

On the other hand, most staff bulletins 
give considerable space to “‘shop-talk,”’ per- 
sonals,” “interesting trips,” engagements, 
weddings (“Bells!’’), deaths and some 


births (““Yells!”). Most papers also go 
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in for humor, variously called “library 
laughs,” “library antics,” “quirks” or just 
plain “jokes.” In connection with this 
funny streak in librarians, a recent writer 
in the Library Journal suggests that “it 
would be far better for us if the space used 
for these jokes were used for the funny 
mistakes of librarians. It won’t humble 
us too much to admit that we make them.” 

One of the best characterizations of our 
staff bulletins I found in a recent editorial 
in the Los Angeles Broadcaster entitled 
“We Think We Hear Voices.” “Among 
the staff association bulletins you will find 
many gradations, the shy and lady-like 
purely the supervised 
“‘mother-knows-best” type, the uncurbed 
and sassy, and even a few militant ones.” 
Since these written, the 
Broadcaster itself seems to be moving 
over into the camp of the “sassy and un- 
curbed.” “We speak out,” says the edi- 
tor, and the current number bears her 
out. Speaking out are also the Boston 
Recorder, the New York Library Lions, 
and the four bulletins published by the 
library unions in Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and the Library of Congress. 
All of these journals play down the per- 


news-itemish, 


words were 


sonals and the jokes, and instead give 
space to vital staff matters, such as sal- 
aries, working conditions, increased budg- 
ets, 


improved reclassification, 


democratic personnel management, federal 


service, 


and state aid, and citizen interest in the 
library. This they can do because they 
are completely independent of the admin- 
istration in the their 
When more staff papers and 
staff organizations can assert confidently 
that they are “speaking out,” our staff 
bulletin picture will be considerably 


brighter, and the S.O.R.T. goal itself 


will be much nearer accomplishment. 


management of 
affairs. 


























Trustee News 





Mrs. Tomlinson Discusses Trustee 
Citations and Other Proposals 
on Recent Trips 


PLAN to cite trustees nationally for 
A distinguished service in the library 
field is one of several proposals which Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Trustees Section, has discussed 
with members of the section’s Executive 
Committee and other trustees during re- 
cent trips to the east and west coasts. 

Mr. B. F. Coen, chairman of the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Public Library Board of 
Trustees, proposed the plan for citations 
last July writing in part: 


It might be a good plan for next year to 
give four or five trustees in the United 
States and Canada general national recog- 
nition for distinguished service in their field. 


Amplifying his idea he added: 


That each year trustees be picked for their 
notable contributions to library service, with 
the stories of their efforts and achievements, 
and public recognition given, perhaps at the 
same time and place as the recognition to 
outstanding librarians. 

The payment of expenses to the annual 
conventions or a specific financial award, as 
with librarians, might be given. How many 
trustees and the nature of the recognition 
will be a matter for discussion. I am in- 
clined to think there might be recognition 
in the field of the smaller libraries and in 
the field of large libraries. 

That some sort of a jury should be ap- 
pointed to make the awards to trustees. 
The methods suggested in the librarians’ 
awards seem to be quite satisfactory. 

That methods of working out the pro- 
cedure be left in abeyance until it is decided 


whether the idea of trustee awards is ac- 
cepted. 


Most trustees, Mrs. Tomlinson finds, 
favor the idea of national citations but with- 
out financial awards. The plan will be 
one of several subjects discussed at the mid- 
winter meeting of the Trustees Section in 
Chicago, December 28. 

At the Cincinnati conference of the 
A.L.A., May 26-June 1, 1940, Mrs. Tom- 
linson reports, trustees will probably share 
one of the general session programs of the 
Association. She has discussed possible 
speakers for the program with trustees she 
has recently seen and hopes trustees attend- 
ing the midwinter meeting will come pre- 
pared to offer suggestions. 

It was felt by many of the trustees that 
trustees would attend more state and na- 
tional library meetings if their library 
boards defrayed expenses. Certain boards 
now follow this policy which the Trustees 
Section advocated several years ago. 
Trustees are interested in their libraries 
and in library progress but they often 
have personal responsibilities which make 
it embarrassing for them to incur heavy 
conference expenses. 

Members of the section’s present or 
former Executive Committee with whom 
Mrs. Tomlinson has recently conferred 
include: D. H. Fitzpatrick, Mason City, 
Iowa; Mr. Coen, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
H. G. Newman, Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. J. 
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Wells Smith, Los Angeles; M. M. Harris, 
San Antonio; Frank S. Bonham, Cincin- 
nati; J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio; 
Francis J. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Wil- 
liam E. Marcus, Montclair, N.J.; and M. 
Hubert O’Brien of Detroit. 

Many other trustees and state or local 
librarians participated in a number of the 


conferences. Among them was Mrs. C. H. 
MeNider of Mason City, Iowa, mother of 
the former commander of the American Le- 
gion. Mrs. McNider has given the Mason 
City library nine acres of ground on which 
the city is now erecting an exceptionally 
beautiful building, according to Mrs. Tom- 
linson. 


The Trustee and Public Relations 


By HARRY L. GAGE 


A trustee of the Montclair (N.J.) Public Library and vice president 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company gives his views on a subject 
which he points out is one of industry’s chief concerns today. 


HETHER or not a newly appointed 

library trustee has had previous ex- 
perience in community affairs he may be 
surprised to discover the factor of public 
relations in the library’s scheme of opera- 
tions. Such an attitude would reflect a 
familiar feeling that the library is a pub- 
lic convenience, like a boulevard or a park, 
to be used at will, but not an item in pub- 
lic relations once its first cost has been 
met or buried in the community debt 
structure. 

In American Librarianship from a 
European Angle Dr. Wilhelm Manthe 
repeatedly echoes this feeling of neutrality 
toward community crosscurrents. He 
makes us appraise again the distinction 
between the library as a repository and 
the library as a cultural (or entertaining) 
If the new trustee has 
approached his duties as a co-keeper of a 
warehouse full of books he is inevitably 
enlightened by his librarian’s reports of 
routine community activities and contacts. 
Then comes his first participation in a 


service station. 


budget battle and he begins to appreciate 
the significance of the public’s attitude to- 
ward the library. 

Says Dr. Minthe: 


The ordinary man takes the library for 
granted, just as he does the public school, 
and gives it no further thought. There is 
nothing very sensational about the ordinary 
work of the library. The articles that ap- 
pear in the papers usually come directly from 
the library itself and are classed as local 
fillers. Only once in a great while does it 
rate a feature story. But the most surpris- 
ing thing is that the library is so seldom 
mentioned in the literary and cultural jour- 
nals, and that the sociological literature—as 
already mentioned—to so great an extent 
ignores it. Whenever a famous man is asked 
to speak at a library jubilee or convention 
he merely repeats the pleasant eulogistic 
words that people expect to hear—and some- 
times even pay him to say. A little way 
along in his speech he may express regret 
that he has not personally had the oppor- 
tunity to make use of the library’s excellent 
service. And this is the first and last time 
this famous person opens his mouth in behalf 
of libraries. 




















TRUSTEE NEWS 


It is such an average condition that has 
brought about the formation of groups 
known as Friends of the Library. These 
serious-minded and usually influential citi- 
zens permit their names thus to be used 
because they believe in the community 
value of library service. Their influence 
is counted on to balance the attacks of cost- 
minded taxpayers’ associations or political 
groups. But it would appear that most 
libraries rely pretty much on the as- 
sumed fundamental faith of their Friends 
to retain this influential friendship. How 
infrequently do we hear of a program 
prepared by a library for its Friends or 
of a library publication issued to hold their 
interest ? 

With a degree of skepticism based on 
years of activity in public relations, Mr. 
Pelham Barr, executive director of the 
Library Binding Institute, writes con- 
structively on this phase of library work 
(Book Life, Library Binding Institute, 
October, 1939). He warns us of the in- 
effectiveness of either extreme which con- 
stitutes most library efforts for publicity. 
The first (and quite familiar) is the con- 
tribution of little essays to the local paper, 
together with stories of those few happen- 
ings in the library that may constitute 
news. The extreme opposite in ultimate 
ineffectiveness may be the employment of 
a publicity expert to make a forced drive 
on public opinion. 


As A SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRIALIST SEES IT 


In the Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1939 (“New Cooperation in Industry”) 
Mr. Lewis H. Brown, a highly successful 
industrial executive, discusses industry’s 
current need to make itself better under- 
stood. Since this is also the library’s goal 
in public relations then witness Mr. 
Brown’s comment on the business men 
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who usually predominate on boards of 
trustees : 


Compared with politicians, for example, 
business men are at a sharp disadvantage in 
attempting to diagnose public opinion; they 
are neophytes when it comes to anticipating 
popular reaction to policies or decisions 
which must be based on hard, inexorable 
economic realities. That quality of 
exactness of mind, of an almost ruthless 
and realistic appraisal of concrete facts, be- 
comes a decided handicap to the business 
executive when he attempts to step into 
the abstract sphere which has to do with 
politics or public opinion. . . . Political ques- 
tions are determined, not always by reason or 
logic, but too often by emotion and incon- 
sequential facts. They are motivated by 
fear, prejudice, deeply rooted traditions, 
rather than by principles. 

The very sharpness of this cleavage in 
viewpoint between business men and the so- 
called public places upon industrial leader- 
ship today a particular responsibility. Busi- 
ness leaders must cease to “view with alarm” 
or issue pontifical statements outside their 
sphere of immediate knowledge; they must 
learn to be more imaginative and persuasive. 
If they are to understand what the man in 
the street thinks, they must be less cloistered 
and mingle more with people. To appreciate 
crowd psychology, they must do as the poli- 
tician does—actually face and talk to the 
crowd. . . . Only through such direct and 
personal contacts are the fundamentals of 
public relationships to be first understood 
and then solved. 


While it is true that the library’s 
public relations have assumed no such con- 
troversial aspect as too often marks the 
modern problems of industry, neverthe- 
less we may fairly assume that the library 
approach to the public involves the same 
basic appeals. And where a library does 
find itself involved in community con- 
troversy, over funds or otherwise, then 
politics immediately appears and those 
trustees who have remained cloistered 
from the public are certain to feel out- 
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raged, even cheapened in their library 
duties, because the familiar methods of the 
politician are for the moment directed 
against the sanctified walls of the library! 
Those fortunate trustees who heard Dr. 
Samuel C. May speak at their dinner at 
San Francisco last June, were reminded 
bluntly by him that library trustees are 
too often a bit smug and up-stage in their 
own relationship to the public. 

Meantime new emphasis is focussed on 
this matter by the Wilson Publicity Honor 
Roll. This long-range project, sponsored 
by a publisher who wisely senses libraries’ 
current needs, is to select and exhibit 
“publicity to be judged primarily on its 
appeal to those for whom it is intended 
and its effectiveness in interpreting the 
library to its community” (4.L.4. Bul- 
letin, July, 1939). Perhaps it is too 
much to hope that the call for examples 
of such publicity may bring case histories 
in which supporting facts demonstrate that 
the appeals thus illustrated have produced 
specific results. Public relations in busi- 
ness may be proved by sales volume and 
industrial peace—but in the library field 
their successful maintenance will be less 
tangible. 

This brief discussion of public rela- 
tions has brought in “publicity” without 
formal introduction or explanation. Dr. 
Minthe says we need the word reklame, 
“which in most European languages covers 
a concept that takes in everything from 
‘publicity’ through ‘advertising’ right 
down to ‘boosting.’ ”’ True it is that mod- 
ern American methods 
negative shade on “publicity” and have 


have thrown a 


virtually outlawed “propaganda.” But 
for the legitimate purposes of the library 


these terms 


need not be involved for 


the issuance of informative material 


on library functions can _ reasonably 


be called an _ educational activity. 

If the trustee says, ““Are we to support 
a library that has to force its services on 
the people?” then, says Dr. Manthe, 
“Americans are more logical in their 
reasoning: If we really believe the pretty 
phrases about the library as an educational 
force, then it is manifestly right to strive 
to bring the greatest possible number un- 
der its influence.” 

If we agree with this concept, which 
seems to key the library profession’s ac- 
tivities, then the trustee must be keenly 
interested in the public’s attitude toward 
his institution. And that interest will 
strongly influence his decisions on policy 
as to standards of service, his library’s 
participation in community activities, and 
any formal effort toward the cultivation 
of broader public relationships. 


Midwinter Program 


A TALK ON “The Library’s Bill of 
Rights” by Dr. Preston Bradley, trustee 
of the Chicago Public Library, and a 
symposium on “Current Library Prob- 
lems; How Are Meeting 
Them?” have been planned for the sec- 
tion meeting at the midwinter conference 
to be held Thursday evening, December 
28, at 8:00 p.m. in the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Mrs. M. L. Purvin, Chicago, chair- 
man, Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, Gary, 
Ind., and Mrs. Paul M. Peters, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., are members of the Program 


Trustees 


Committee making the arrangements. 
The library 
problems will consist of four or five ten- 
minute talks to be followed by general 
discussion. include “The Li- 
brary’s Opportunity in Adult Education,” 
by Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton, IIl.; 
“Why Friends of the Library Groups,” by 
S. F. Parsons, DeKalb, IIl.; “The Trustee 


symposium on current 


Topics 
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and the Literature of Library Service,” by 
William E. Marcus, Montclair, N.J.; 
“The Trustee and Public Relations,” by 
Mr. Wildermuth; “Trustee’s Attitude 
toward State and Federal Aid,” by Lau- 
rance J. Harwood, South Bend, Ind. 


Tea at Woodlawn Branch 


The Woodlawn Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library will be host to trustees 
at a tea Thursday afternoon, December 
28, from 3 to 5 P.M. This beautiful new 
branch is located at 6247 South Kimbark 
Avenue. The Chicago Public Library 
will transport to and from the branch 
trustees going from the Drake Hotel and 
hopes to arrange transportation from the 
branch to the Drake Hotel for the evening 
meeting for those who come in from the 
suburbs by train. ‘The latter can reach 
the branch by taking the Illinois Central 
to Sixty-third Street and walking west 
two blocks to Kimbark. Go right on Kim- 
bark, a few doors from the corner. 


Informal No-Host Dinner at the Drake 


Trustees who wish to dine together will 
gather informally in the Lantern Room 
at the Drake Hotel at 6:00 P.M. Just 
ask to be seated at one of the trustee tables, 
and order from the card. Table d’hote 
dinners are served in this dining room be- 
ginning at $1.25. The early dinner hour 
has been chosen in order that the evening 
meeting, which is scheduled for a regular 
meeting room at the Drake, can begin 
promptly at 8:00 P.M. 


LIBRARY 
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If You Can Come 


Mrs. George Tomlinson, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Trustees Section, hopes any 
trustee reading this announcement will 
regard it as a personal invitation to attend 
the trustee meetings at midwinter. If you 
plan to come, please fill in the blank below 
and mail it to her in care of A.L.A. Head- 


quarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


News from State Groups 

IN NEBRASKA a Trustees Section of 
the Nebraska Library Association was or- 
ganized during the state meeting October 
18-21, with Mrs. David Northup of 
Omaha as chairman. Colorado is organ- 
izing a state Trustees and Friends of 
Libraries Association following a luncheon 
during the state library association meet- 
ing October 27-28. In Wisconsin a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the 
organization of a state trustees group. 

Several state trustee groups are reor- 
ganizing for more effective work. The 
Kansas Trustees Section has reorganized 
as the Kansas Library Trustees Associa- 
tion with Mrs. Charles Hall of Hutchin- 
son reelected president. ‘The New York 
Library Association Trustees Section is in 
the process of a similar reorganization. 
The Texas League of Library Trustees 
has merged with the People’s Library 
Movement for Texas beiieving that there 
will be greater strength in one organiza- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 781) 
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I do plan to attend trustee meetings, December 28, at the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


{do 


expect to attend the tea. 
[do not 
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Out-of-Print Books 


HE List which follows covers out- 
pede titles to be considered for 
reprinting, should the demands for any of 
them prove large enough to make that 
worth while. These titles were selected 
from the publishers’ lists of books that 
have gone out of print in the past five 
years by the New York Public Library, 
Reference and Circulation Departments ; 
St. Louis Public Library; Free Public Li- 
brary of Trenton; and Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. The list shows, by means of 
asterisks, which titles were chosen more 
than once. All of them are held to be 
worthy of consideration. 

Will you please let me know which 
titles you would buy if reprints were 
made? It is understood that the prices 
will not exceed the original list prices. If 
it becomes necessary to charge more you 
will be notified before the reprinting is 
carried through. 

We shall be grateful for suggestions of 
titles not on the list. 

LAWRENCE HeEyt, Chairman 
Committee on Out-of-Print 
Books Project 
Princeton University Library 
Princeton, N.J. 


APPLETON-CENTURY 


*Cook and Shay Provincetown Plays 
*Davis Roots of the War 
* Herrick Audubon the Naturalist 
(2 vols.) 
*Jackson and Outwitting Our Nerves 
Salisbury 
*Rhys, Dawson 26 Mystery Stories 
and Scott 


Barnes Social History of the 
Western World 

Bojer Power of a Lie 

Bojer The New Temple 

Culbertson Goat Alley 

Fuller Story of Drugs 


Hollingworth Psychology of the Ado- 


lescent 
Jordan Fishes 
Mason Woman’s Share in Prim- 
itive Culture 
Nicholson Garden Varieties 
Nicholson Reviews 
Palmer Grammar of Spoken 
English 
Pruette Saint in Ivory 
Roberts Pamela’s Spring Song 
Wakefield Others Who Returned 
Wronski Singer and His Art 


Rosss-M ERRILL 


Barrymore 
Fuentes 
Haworth 


Confessions of an Actor 

El Indio 

George Washington, 
Country Gentleman 

Footlights and Spotlights 

"Round Manhattan’s Rim 


Skinner 


Worden 


BonlI AND LIVERIGHT 


French Best Ghost Stories 
French Best Psychic Stories 
Wright Great Modern French 
Stories 
DitTson 
Bantock One Hundred Folksongs 


of All Nations 


Dopp, MeEap 


French 
Wilkinson 


Great Ghost Stories 
Manners and Customs of 
the Egyptians (3 vols.) 
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DouBLEDAY, DorAN 


Trudeau 


HARCOURT, BRACE 


*Stallings 
Brown 
Canfield 
Canfield 
De Kruif 
Rosenfeld 
Siegfried 


HARPER 
*Bradford 


Beard 
Becker 


Bradford 
Guedella 


Simonds 


HINDS 
Chamberlain 
and Har- 


rington 


Hot 
Becker 
Dewey and 
others 
Idelsohn 
James 


KNOPF 
*Gide 
* Hughes 
Borrow 
Gide 
Gide 


Newman 
Peterkin 
LIPPINCOTT 


*Grant 
Bigelow 


Pére Marquette 
Autobiography 


Three American Plays 
Southern Road 
Brimming Cup 
Deepening Spring 
Seven Iron Men 
Musical Portraits 
America Comes of Age 


Ol Man Adam An’ His 
Chillun’ 

Century of Progress 

Our Great Experiment 
in Democracy 

Kingdom Coming 

Wellington 

Can America Stay at 
Home 


Songs of all the Colleges 


Reader’s Guide Book 


Creative Intelligence 


Jewish Music 
Habit 


The Counterfeiters 

Fine Clothes for the Jew 

Ballads of All Nations 

The Immoralist 

Lafcadio’s Adventure 

Fact and Fiction about 
Wagner 


Green Thursday 


People of Palestine 
The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin (3 vols.) 


Bowles 
Faris 


Grant 


LitTLE, Brown 


*Balzac 
*Balzac 


*Chinard 


*Daudet 
*Daudet 
*Hugo 
*Shay 


*Tinker 


Arvin 
Balzac 
Balzac 


Boyd 


Burke 
Edmonds 
Farnol 
Farnol 
Fay 


Hugo 
James 


James 
Kind 
Liddell 


Ludwig 
Mahan 


Maurice 


Szabo 


Tincknor 


Homespun Handicrafts 
Old Roads out of Phila- 
delphia 
The Orient 


Times 


in Bible 


Eugénie Grandet 

Pére Goriot 

Thomas Jefferson, the 
Apostle of American- 
ism 


Monday Tales 

Letters from My Mill 
Ninety-Three 

A Treasury of Plays for 


Women 


Young Boswell 

Alcott, Louisa May, 
Life, Letters and Jour- 
nals, edited by Cheney 

Hawthorne 

Cousin Bette 

The Magic Skin 

The Contemporary 
Drama of Ireland 


More Limehouse Nights 

Mostly Canallers 

Loring Mystery 

High Adventure 

Since Victor Hugo, 
French Literature 


of Today 


Man Who Laughs 

In and out of the Old 
Missions of California 

The Old Franciscan Mis- 


sions of California 


The Little Garden 

Great Captains Unveiled 

Lincoln 

Sea Power in Its Rela- 
tions to the War of 
1812 


Statesmen and Soldiers 


of the Civil War 


People of the Plains 
May Alcott, A Memoir 
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Von Bulow, 


Prince 


Young and 


Howell 


LIVERIGHT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Memoirs: 

III The World War 
and Germany’s Col- 
lapse, 1909-1919 

IV Early Years and 
Diplomatic Service, 
1849-1897 

The Minor Tactics of 

Chess 


Benjamin and Great German Short 
Hargreaves Stories 
LONGMANS, GREEN 
*Cheney New World Architecture 
*Duftus Santa Fé Trail 
Anderson Saturday’s Children 
Burke Call Home the Heart 
Feval and Martyr to the Queen 
Lassez 
Feval and Secret of the Bastille 
Lassez 
Norton Fight for Everest: 1924 


McGraw- HI. 


*W oodward and 


Rose 


Reuter 


Woodward and 


Rose 


MACMILLAN 


* Addams 
*Chekhov 


*Ervine 
*Frazer 


*Zangwill 
Andrews 


Baikie 
Bemis 
Bryce 


Earle 
Earle 


Gollomb 


London 


Primer of Money 


Race Mixture 
Inflation 


Twenty Years at Hull 
House 

The Chorus Girl and 
Other Stories 

Changing Winds 

Leaves from the Golden 
Bough 

Ghetto Comedies 

Mahatma Gandhi, His 
Own Story 

Life of the Ancient East 

Jay’s Treaty 

South America 

Curious Punishments of 
Bygone Days 

Two Centuries of Cos- 
tume in Europe 

Spies 

Revolution and 
Essays 


Other 


Redlich 
Repplier 
Sinclair 


Sinciair 
Torrence 
Wellman 
Schuster 


NorTon 
Russell 


OxForD 
Erskine 
Laski 
Nave 
Post 


SCRIBNER 
*Lutz 


*Suderman 
Lardner 


SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER 


Bolitho 


Ramsaye 


Seitz 


STOKES 


*Brower 
*Brower 


*Foster 
*Garstin 
*Thompson 


Auer 
Brower 
Fucito and 
Beyer 
Garstin 
Masaryk 
Noyes 


me 
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Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria 

Philadelphia: The Place 
and the People 

Anne Severn and the 
Fieldings 

Mary Olivier 

Granny Maumee 

Death on the Prairie 

Catholic Spirit in Mod- 
ern Literature 


Philosophy 


Elizabethan Lyric 
Study of Politics 
Topical Bible 

Sky Craft 


Practical Pictorial Com- 
position 
Roses 


The Big Town 


Twelve Against the 
Gods 

A Million and One 
Nights 

Joseph Pulitzer 


Piano Mastery, Ist Series 

Piano Mastery, 2nd 
Series 

Complete Hoyle 

West Wind 

Mystery and Lore of 
Apparitions 


My Long Life in Music 

Self-Help in Piano Study 

Caruso and the Art of 
Singing 

The Owl’s House 

Making of a State 

Dick Turpin’s Ride 














The Light of Common Day 


By AMELIA H. MUNSON 


Children’s and school librarians who heard Miss Munson of the New York 
Public Library give the following address at the San Francisco 
conference have urged its publication as one of the most 
popular presented before their groups. 


I AM AWARE that I am courting disaster 
in attempting to speak on “The Light 
of Common Day” in a land where noth- 
ing—not even the day—is common (“un- 
usual” is, 1 believe, the word), where 
the glamour of a romantic past still lends 
its effulgence and 





rose-colored 
glasses are to be had even without the 
asking. Here it would be more in keeping 
to consider “the light that never was on 
sea or land.” 


where 


Difficult, too, for one com- 
ing from another glamorous city whose 
inhabitants, according to Benét, are 
maddened by the dry and beautiful 
light, 


Although not knowing their madness. 


This has, moreover, been a week of high 
tension, of intellectual excitement in the 
interchange of ideas and of heightened 
emotion in the renewal of friendships. Yet 
even now we know there will be other 
tomorrows, and for those long low levels 
of prosaic work and pitiful accomplishment 
we must somehow find fortification. We 
shall not fail to find it if we pause for a 
moment to reexamine our beliefs and to 
declare the faith that is in us; we shall 
find ourselves glorying in “the light of 
common day.” 


Though nothing can bring back the hour 


Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower. 


Every force in present-day life would 
persuade us to shake ourselves free from 
any possible charge of romance and to de- 
vote our whole attention to the realities 
of existence: to analysis and logical pro- 
cedure, to diagnosis and prescription, to 
the making of a survey and its accompany- 
ing recommendations—this in an age that 
is fairly sputtering with romantic de- 
velopments in science and invention: 


Confound Romance... And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine fifteen. 


We have no room for Miniver Cheevy. 
He is, of course, a laughing stock: he 
“missed the mediaeval grace of iron cloth- 
” Clad in the lighter athletic garb 
of today, possibly streamlined for greater 
ease and resiliency, with mind and muscle 
lean and taut and stripped for action, 
he must leap into the already overcrowded 
arena and help “solve problems.” 

Yet into every problem with which 
humanity has to deal enters an incalcul- 
able element, upsetting the best-laid plans 
and stubbornly demanding the abandon- 
ment of the most cherished formulae— 
the unpredictability of nature. “Acts of 
God” we call these vagaries of Mother 


ing. 
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LIGHT OF COMMON DAY 


Nature, but, confronted by the same un- 
compromising quality in human nature, we 
dub it “sheer cussedness.” (Perhaps that 
is what it is, but it is one of the greatest 
safeguards of democracy.) Frustrated in 
our determined efforts to “help” people, 
baffled by those lightning-quick shifts of 
personality which leave us feeling that we 
indeed have the Old Man of the Sea 
within our grasp, we can only pause in 
helpless and bewildered inactivity to won- 
der at the infinite capacities—and the 
very finite capacity—of our fellow men. 

I am the sister of him 

And he is my brother. 

He is too little for us 

To talk to each other. 

So every morning I show him 

My doll and my book; 

But every morning he still is 

Too little to look. 


—leaving us exactly where we were be- 
fore. And yet nothing could be more 
salutary for us than the renewal of that 
sense of wonder, all but lost in our rush- 
ing sureties. 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stop and stare ?? 
* * *k * 
You road that I enter upon and look around! 
I believe 
you are not all that is here; 
I believe that much unseen is also here.® 


It is a step toward humility: 
I know my soul hath power to know all 
things, 
Yet she is blind and ignorant in all: 
I know I’m one of Nature’s little kings, 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 
I know my life’s a pain and but a span; 
I know my sense is mock’d in everything; 
And, to conclude, I know myself a Man— 
Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing.* 
* * * * 


All but blind 
In his chambered hole 


“SI 
wn 
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Gropes for worms 


The four-clawed Mole. 


All but blind 
In the evening sky 
The hooded Bat 
Twirls softly by. 


All but blind 
In the burning day 
The Barn-Owl blunders 


On her way. 


And blind as are 
These three to me, 

So, blind to Someone 
I must be.® 


* * * * 


A star looks down on me, 
And says “Here I and you 
Stand, each in our degree: 
What do you mean to do— 
Mean to do?” 


I say “For all I know, 
Wait, and let Time go by 
Till my change come.” “Just so” 
The star says: “So mean I— 
So mean I,’’6 


x* * * * 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the 
cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me 


away 
Not to return. Earth’s the right place for 
love: 


I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow-white 
trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 
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But dipped its top and set me down again. 
That would be good both going and coming 
back. 
One could do worse than be a swinger of 
birches.? 
* * * x 
There is, in wonder, a childlike quality 


of unerring recognition and swift response : 


Sweet Chance, that led my steps abroad, 
Beyond the town, where wild flowers 
grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord!. 
How rich and great the times are now! 
Know, all ye sheep 
And cows that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again; 
May never come 
This side the tomb.® 
* * *k * 


I stood and stared; the sky was lit, 
The sky was stars all over it, 
I stood, I know not why, 
Without a wish, without a will, 
I stood upon that silent hill 
And stared into the sky until 
My eyes were blind with stars and still 
I stared into the sky.® 
* * * * 


All I could see from where I stood 

Was three long mountains and a wood. 

I turned and looked the other way, 

And saw three islands in a bay. 

So with my eyes, I traced the line 

Of the horizon, thin and fine, 

Straight around till I was come 

Back to where I’d started from: 

And all I saw from where I stood 

Was three long mountains and a wood. 

Over these things I could not see: 

These were the things that bounded me.’° 
* * * * 


To make a prairie it takes a clover and one 
bee,— 
And revery. 
The revery alone will do 
If bees are few.1! 
* * * * 


Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing; 
What a little thing 

To remember for years— 
To remember with tears !!” 
* * *k * 


Into my heart’s treasury 

I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 

Nor a thief purloin,x— 
Oh, better than the minting 

Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 

Of a lovely thing.'® 

* * * * 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 
Give all you have been, or could be." 


“Children’s faces looking up holding 
wonder like a cup”—it is the basis of 
most of our esthetic experience. As Cabell 
phrased it, in his disparagement of ar- 
tistic novelties, ‘““Wonder, not bewilder- 
ment, is the gateway in the portal of Art.” 
And it is in arousing this sense within 
us that the poet and the artist most add 
to the enrichment of our lives; they open 
our eyes to the light of common day: 


Ay, and while your common men 
Lay telegraphs, gauge railroads, reign, reap, 
dine, 
And dust the flaunty carpets of the world 
For kings to walk on, or our president, 
The poet suddenly will catch them up 
With his voice like a thunder . . . “This is 
Soul, 
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This is Life, this word is being said in heaven, 
Here’s God down on us! What are you 


about?” 

How all those workers start amid their 
work, 

Look round, look up, and feel, a moment’s 
space, 


That carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 
Is not the imperative labor, after all.1® 


* * * * 


For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we 
love 

First when we see them painted, things we 
have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for 
that— 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.'® 


* * * * 


I will tell you the poet’s secret. It is this: 
to trap the shadow and leave the light 
that cast it, 

to set a sound beside those silences 
that give the sound its glory and outlast 
it. 

There is a net of colour at the edge of the 
mind, 
and the poet beats against it, as a bird 

against a stained-glass window, but, behind 
the window, distance stainless, cold, un- 
stirred. 

The poet is a prince who is not crowned, 
but stand in silence where the poet 
stands, 

and you shall almost hear high trumpets 
sound, 
beyond the world, the laying on of 
hands! 

Be very still, and you shall share the holy 
balsam of beauty, in dark descending 
slowly.1? 

And now we are approaching the topic 
of the evening, “Understanding through 
Books,” for if wonder is truly the “gate- 
way in the portal of Art,” art itself, 
literary or pictorial, is the great portal to 
understanding. 


In a fiery article in the American Mer- 
cury some years ago, entitled “Hands off 
the Arts,” Ford Madox Ford had some 
very pertinent (possibly some impertinent ) 
things to say about education. “Your 
only educators,” he concludes, “are the 
Arts. The biologist, the technocrat, the 
encyclopedist, the mathematician, the 
philatelist—all these may instruct; priests 
and moralists may inculcate their varying 
and conflicting codes; the statistician may 
indoctrinate you with the economic theory 
that is for the moment the mode. But 
whereas instruction is a pumping in of rec- 
ords of facts, education consists in the 
opening of men’s minds to the perception 
of fitnesses. That can only come from 
the consumption, from subjection to the 
influences of the arts. . . . Education by the 
arts proceeds in this way. They do not 
instruct; they sensitize. Let your mind 
dwell for a moment on the recollection of 
the passage in literature that most perman- 
ently has impressed itself on your person- 
ality ; go to see the picture that you esteem 
the most beautiful in the world or the 
building that seems to you the most tran- 
quil of mighty things and spend some time 
in front of them. Or merely examine for 
a long time a curious and beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship. You will ensure in 
yourself a certain change. You will en- 
sure for yourself a moment of silence and 
in that your perceptions of human values 
will become clear in your subconsciousness. 
For the immediate effect of the contempla- 
tion of matchless things is a marking time 
of the spirit, a deep oblivion of the ma- 
terial passions of the world surrounding 
you. Read Lear; come suddenly upon the 
Winged Victory on the top of her stair- 
case in the Louvre. . . And there is 
nothing to say. There is no comment. 

(Continued on page 778) 














22 Cities Give Equal Salaries for B.A. 
in L.S. and Master’s Degree 


EPORTS from public school systems 
R just released by the American Li- 
brary Association show that in 22 cities in 
1938-39 school librarians who held the de- 
gree B.A. in L.S. or B.S. in L.S. were 
granted the same status, particularly in 
respect to salary, as teachers with the de- 
gree M.A. or M.S. Some of these school 
systems make no distinction between the 
bachelor’s and the master’s degrees in deter- 
mining salary schedules for teachers. In 19 
other cities the status of school librarians 
with the professional degree differs from 
that of teachers who have a master’s degree. 
These 41 school systems returned replies 
to a questionnaire on statistics of school 
libraries which was sent to 70 school sys- 
tems employing more than one school 
librarian. 

Sixteen states are represented in the 
first group of cities and 16 states and the 
District of Columbia in the second group, 
with 9 states in both groups. Since all 
geographic sections of the country are rep- 
resented it is apparent that the question 
of the status of school librarians in rela- 
tion to that of teachers is limited neither 
to a few states nor to certain regions. The 
presence of 9 states in both groups indi- 
cates further that no general policy on the 
matter has influenced the decision of school 
systems within a single state. Each city 
system has acted independently in estab- 
lishing the status of school librarians. 

The degrees B.A. in L.S. and B.S. in 
L.S. represent five years of education be- 
yond high school graduation. The fifth 
year is devoted to the study of librarian- 


ship for admission to which a bachelor’s 
degree from an approved institution is re- 
quired. Moreover the library schools 
granting these degrees are organized on a 
graduate basis; their methods of selection 
aim at the admission of college graduates 
of superior scholarship and ability as pros- 
pective librarians. Because librarianship 
is a new field for college graduates, the de- 
gree awarded on recommendation of the 
Association of American Universities is 
The mas- 
ter’s degree in library science is granted 
on completion of at least one additional 
year of professional study, which is pref- 
erably preceded by one or more years of 
When these facts are 
understood by educational authorities the 


the second bachelor’s degree. 


library experience. 


bachelor’s degree in library science is of- 
ten accepted as the equivalent of a master’s 
degree. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship and the Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure of the American Library Associa- 
tion strongly urge that the bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science receive the same 
rating in the application of salary sched- 
ules as the master’s degree in a subject 
field, since both these degrees normally 
represent five years of education beyond 
high school graduation. In fairness to 
librarians who hold the bachelor’s degree 
in library science the two boards recom- 
mend adoption of this policy in the em- 
ployment of all professional librarians in 
schools, both publicly and privately sup- 
ported, and in all institutions of higher 
education. 
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Midwinter Conference 


relation to the war in 

Europe, education for democracy, 
and censorship are matters scheduled for 
discussion by the Council at the midwinter 
meetings to be held at the Drake Hotel, 
in Chicago, December 27 to 30. 

Action on the final report of the third 
Activities Committee, Charles H. Brown, 
chairman, will have Council attention at 
both ‘Thursday and Friday sessions. 


IBRARIES in 


HoreELs 


Headquarters for the midwinter con- 
ference will be the Drake Hotel on North 
Michigan Avenue at Walton Place. 
Meetings will be held in the Drake, unless 
otherwise indicated. 
tion of rooms is urged. 


Immediate reserva- 


Rates at the Drake are: single rooms 
with bath, $3.50 and up; double rooms 
with bath, $6 and up. 

The Allerton Hotel, 701 North Michi- 
gan Avenue (six short blocks from the 
Drake), offers single rooms from $1.50 to 
$2.50; double rooms from $2.50 to $4. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 East 


Walton Place (opposite the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath at $3 and up, and 
double rooms with bath at $5 and up. 

The Lawson Y.M.C.A., 30 West Chi- 
cago Avenue (eight blocks southwest of 
the Drake) offers single rooms for men at 
$1.75 and up, with double rooms at $1.60 
per person. Members of any Y.M.C.A. 
are entitled to a $.25 reduction. 

The Maryland Hotel, 900 Rush Street 
(about one block from the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath at $2.50; with 
double rooms at $4. 

The Hotel Pearson, 190 East Pearson 
Street (three blocks from the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath from $3 to $5 and 
double rooms from $5 to $7. 

The Y.W.C.A. at Dearborn and Oak 
Streets (two blocks west of the Drake) 
offers single rooms at $1.50, and double 
rooms with twin beds and bath at $4.50. 

A registration desk will be maintained 
at the Drake Hotel by the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff. All persons attending the 
meetings are requested to register there 
immediately upon arrival. 


Tentative Program 


COUNCIL 


(Meetings open to all A.L.A. members) 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 
10:00 A.M. 


Reorganization—Charles H. Brown, chair- 
man, third Activities Committee 

Libraries and Today’s Problems, 10:00- 
10:45 A.M., Friday—The War in Europe; 
Education for Democracy—Recommenda- 


tions of the Executive Board 
Censorship 
Federal Aid 


Miscellaneous business 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


President, George B. Utley, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Her- 
bert O. Brigham, Newport Historical So- 
ciety, Newport, R.I. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner for members 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Phineas L. Windsor, University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana; secretary, 
Willard P. Lewis, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting of the A.C.R.L. and a 
meeting of the board of directors 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Subsection for Libraries of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions 

Chairman, Helen A. Russell, State Teachers 
College Library, West Chester, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Lucy S. Ball, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Salem, Mass. 

Joint meeting with School Libraries Section 

Co-chairmen, Gretchen Westervelt, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City, and Louis Shores, Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Topic: Audio-Visual Aids and the Library 

Address—A Library Centered Audio-Visual 
Program—Dr. M. Lanning Shane, con- 
sultant, Audio-Visual Program, Peabody 
Demonstration School Libraries 

Round Table—Should Librarians Service 
Nonreading Materials?—Donald Bean, 
University of Chicago Press, chairman; 
V. C. Arnspiger, vice president, Erpi Class- 
room Films; Mrs. Lavinia Schwartz, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System; Herman H. 
Fussler, University of Chicago Libraries; 
and Louis Shores 

Demonstration—Dr. Shane, commentator; 
1. Opaque Projection; 2. Glass Slide Pro- 
jection; 3. Radio Transcription; 4. Sound 
Slide Film; 5. Sound Motion Picture 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Reference Librarians Subsection 
Chairman, Charles F. McCombs, New York 

Public Library; secretary, Margaret 

Hutchins, School of Library Service, Co- 

lumbia University, New York City 
Program to be announced 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
University Libraries Subsection 
Chairman, Nathan van Patten, Stanford 
University Libraries, Stanford University, 
Calif.; secretary, Robert A. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, Lincoln 
Program to be announced 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


Executive secretary, Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Dinner for members 


BOARD ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Chairman, Nora Beust, Library Service Di- 
vision, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 


ington 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Open meeting 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, The Reverend Thomas J. Shana- 


han, St. Paul Seminary 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


An Analysis of Non-Catholic Periodicals of 
General Scope; a Cooperative Survey— 
The Reverend Leon Klein, St. Thomas 
Academy Library, St. Paul 

A Code for Subject Readings; Part III of 
the Revised Vatican Norme—The Rever- 
end Shanahan 

Suggestions for Improvement in the Cath- 
olic Library W orld; panel discussion—Sis- 
ter Marie Cecilia, director, College of St. 
Catherine Library School, St. Paul, pre- 
siding 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


Chairman, Mary C. Venn, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio; secretary, Clar- 
ence S. Paine, Beloit College Library, Be- 
loit, Wis. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 8:00 P.M. 


My Experiences in the Library of the Inter- 
national Labour Office—Joseph Rounds, 
Knightstown, Ind. 

The Hayes Memorial Library—Bernard 
Van Horne, Hayes Memorial Library, 
Fremont, Ohio 

Report of the third Activities Committee— 
panel discussion led by Errett W. Mc- 
Diarmid, Jr., University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRA- 
RIES PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Chairman, Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunter- 
don County Library, Flemington, N.J.; 
secretary-treasurer, Ernestine Grafton, 
Public Library, Cincinnati 

Topic: What Ought a County Librarian to 
Know? A discussion of the program for 
the County Librarians’ Institute at the 
Cincinnati conference 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
General session 


Eduard C. Lindeman, leader 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 
Three discussion group meetings 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 10:00 A.M. 
Three discussion group meetings 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 

General session 

The above meetings will be open to all who 
are interested and who wish to register 
by signing the announcement which will be 
posted on the official bulletin board. 
Names of discussion group leaders will be 
posted and those registering may choose 
the group in which they wish to participate. 
Copies of the agenda will be available at 
the registration desk on request. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Irene Fetty, Iowa State College 
Library, Ames; secretary Joseph C. Ship- 
man, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Business meeting 
Some Aspects of A. L. A. Reorganization— 


Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 

How the State Junior Group May Be 
Strengthened 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 


COMMISSIONS 
President, Hazel B. Warren, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis; secretary, Ruth 


O’Malley, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Clinic for State Extension Agencies 
Estimating the Force of State Extension 

Agencies—(speaker to be announced) 
What State Library Associations and Li- 

brarians Contribute to State Extension 

Work—Carl Vitz, Public Library, Min- 

neapolis 
Strengthening Library Agencies from a Gov- 

ernmental Standpoint—(speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ruth Hammond, City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Visual Methods Com- 
mittee, co-chairmen, Miss Hammond and 
Mary U. Rothrock 

Producing Library Films—John Devine, as- 


sistant director, American Film Center, 
New York City 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Gretchen Westervelt, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City; secretary, Rheta A. 
Clark, Lyman Hall High School, Wall- 
ingford, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the Subsection for Libra- 
ries of Teacher-Training Institutions, As- 
sociation of College and Reference Li- 
braries (see the subsection for program) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1:00 P.M. 
KNICKERBOCKER HOTEL 
Luncheon 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. Ruth Parks, National Safety 
Council Library, Chicago; secretary, 
Madge Collar, Kastor Advertising Ag- 
ency, Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 6:00 P.M. 
HARRIET MCCORMICK Y.W.C.A. 

Dinner, $1.05 

Vertical File Service Inside Out—Halsey 
W. Wilson, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. The meeting is ar- 
ranged during the conference so that out- 
of-town members and friends can meet 
with the chapter, and is set at an early 
hour to allow attendance at evening meet- 
ings. Reservations should be mailed to 
Mrs. Mary W. Taylor, Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, as soon as pos- 


sible 
TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
Public Library, Evanston, IIl.; secretary, 


Mrs. George H. Knaus, Public Library, 
River Forest, Ill. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, DINNER, 6:00 P.M. ; 
EVENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 


See pages 750, 752 for information about 
program and other activities. 


VISUAL METHODS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Publicity Committee 
(see program of that committee) 


WORK WITH TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Dorotha Dawson, Department 
of School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Detroit; secretary, Helen B. 


Public Library, Cleveland 


Lewis, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Luncheon 


Tentative Schedule of Open Meetings 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 


Morning 10:00-12:30 


| Wednesday 
| Dec. 27 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Afternoon 2:30-5:00 


Evening 8:00 


School Libraries Section with|American Library Institute, din- 
Teacher-Training Subsection | ner for members, 6:30 | 


College Librarians of the Middle 
West 

Special Libraries Association— 

| Illinois Chapter, dinner, 6:00 


— RE ie 








Thursday Council \Catholic Library Association |\Junior Members Round Table 
ec. 2 Publicity Committee with Visual|League of Library Commissions} 
| Methods Committee Trustees Section, dinner, 6:00; 
Reference Librarians Subsection meeting, 8:00 
Teachers and School Administra-|University Libraries Subsection 
| tors, Round Table on Work 
| with, luncheon 
Friday Council Association of College and Refer-|Association of Research Librar 
Dec. 29 | ence Libraries ies, dinner for members | | 
County and Regional Libraries|Board on Library Service to 
Section Children and Young People 
School Libraries Section, lunch-|County and Regional Libraries 
eon, 1:00 Section 
Saturday County and Regional Li- County and Regional Libraries 
Dec. 30 braries Section Section 
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Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 27-30, 1939 


Highest A.L.A. Membership 


on Record 


A.L.A. MEMBERS numbered 15,581 on 
November 1—the highest enrolment on 
record. 


See Your Representatives 
This Month 


FoRREST SPAULDING, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, sug- 
gests that librarians and library trustees 
who are working for passage of the federal 
aid bill before Congress read the statement 
from Senator Thomas on page 730 of this 
issue of the Bulletin and then ask local 
and state leaders to get in touch with their 
senators and representatives this month 
in regard to early and favorable action on 
the bill. 

“Be sure to mention the bill by name 
and show what its passage will mean to 
people in your state and community,” Mr. 
Spaulding advises. ‘Point out that 15 
national organizations like the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
behind the bill. If you want essential 
facts about library features of the bill and 
do not have one of the new A.L.A. federal 
aid leaflets, consult the article by Charles 
H. Compton, ‘Federal Aid for Libraries 
—our Present Opportunity,’ in the De- 
cember, 1938 4.L.A. Bulletin.” 

The N.E.A. Legislative Committee 
plans a vigorous campaign on behalf of the 


bill at the coming session of Congress, 
according to Sidney B. Hall, chairman. 
Librarians who have been seeking editorial 
and other support report cordial responses 
from a wide variety of state and national 
leaders. 

“We can secure passage of the bill with- 
out question, in my opinion, if we get 
enough public opinion behind it,” com- 
ments Mr. Spaulding. “Now is the time 
to get every representative's attention be- 
fore he returns to Washington for the 
opening of Congress in January. If we 
can convince every congressman that the 
people back home really want better book 
service throughout the country, we will get 
it, I am confident.” 


Nominating Committee 

Invites Suggestions 

HARRISON W. CRAVER, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for 1939-40, will 
welcome suggestions from A.L.A. mem- 
bers for officers and council members to be 
voted upon in 1940. Address Dr. Craver 
at the Engineering Societies Library, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 


Carnegie Fellowships, 1940-41 
ACTING under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, the A.L.A. Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships an- 
nounces a limited number of grants-in-aid 
for 1940-41, to enable persons who have 
shown promise of contributing to the ad- 
vancement of the library profession to 
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pursue a year of special study or research 
in library problems. 

In general, applicants should be gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities 
and should have had one year’s work in 
a library school and satisfactory experi- 
ence, although these requirements may be 
varied for exceptional cases. ‘The sti- 
pend will vary in amount from $500 to 
$1300 or more. 

Applications must be filed before Feb- 
ruary I, and should be addressed to the 
chairman of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, F. L. D. Goodrich, College 
of the City of New York Library. The 
committee will act upon applications be- 
fore April 1, and successful applicants will 
be notified as soon as possible. 


Executive Board Action 


A NEW COLLEGE, university, and refer- 
ence quarterly is being launched on recom- 
mendation of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and the third 
Activities Committee with unanimous ap- 
proval of the A.L.A. Executive Board. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman is in charge of plans 
for the new quarterly which is described 
on the inside back cover of this Bulletin. 


Discuss A.L.A. Reorganization 


At a three-day session in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 2-4, the Executive Board spent much 
of the time discussing proposals for A.L.A. 
reorganization with Charles H. Brown, 
chairman of the third Activities Commit- 
tee, who will present recommendations of 
his committee to the A.L.A. Council at 
the midwinter conference to be held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 28. 
Discussion centered chiefly around income 
to be expected from a revised scale of dues 
should the Council adopt one; changes 


which may be voted regarding committee 
and board appointments; and policies af- 
fecting A.L.A. activities in the field of 
personnel. Recommendations of the third 
Activities Committee as they will be pre- 
sented to Council are printed in full in 
this issue of the Bulletin, pages 787-95. 


Budgets 


Financial reports, pages 805-13 of this 
Bulletin, give the amounts which the board 
has approved for the A.L.A.’s various ac- 
tivities. Sums voted which do not appear 
in previous budgets include: 

College, university and reference li- 
braries quarterly, $760. 

The budget approved for the quarterly 
is $3760 and subscriptions should make 
the periodical essentially self-suporting in 
the opinion of the A.C.R.L. and the Ex- 
ecutive Board, if the magazine is really 
wanted. This first year, however, the 
A.L.A. will provide $760 and the 
A.C.R.L. $600 if underwriting is needed. 

Foreign Importations Committee, $200 
(if needed). 

Library Revenues Committee, $500. 

The committee on revenues has had 
under way for some months a study of the 
financial needs of states which Carleton B. 
Joeckel considers of considerable impor- 
tance in relation to the request for federal 
aid. The fund will make possible em- 
ployment of a statistical assistant and rent 
of a calculating machine which, it is hoped, 
will enable the committee to complete the 
study within six months. 

Some board members have questioned the 
wisdom of continuing to pay $500 dues 
for A.L.A. membership in the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations 
when many requests for working funds 
from A.L.A. boards and committees are 


not being met. The dues are being paid 
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this year but the board has voted to in- 
vestigate whether a reduction in future 
dues may be feasible and advisable. 


On Censorship 


Forrest Spaulding of Des Moines has 
been appointed by the Executive Board as 
chairman of a special committee on cen- 
sorship, following the recent banning by 
a number of libraries of John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath. ‘The committee is to 
report on existing censorship and to for- 
mulate a statement of policy for the 
board’s consideration. 


Cost of Conference Luncheons, Dinners 

One member of the board raised the 
question of the cost of special group break- 
fasts, luncheons and dinners held during 
the conferences, saying he had heard many 
criticisms of the high prices. It was there- 
fore voted that a special effort be made 
to hold the extra charges for conference 
luncheons and dinners to a minimum and 
that this suggestion be brought to the 
attention of the various sections, round 


tables, and other groups which plan such 
events. 


Revenue from Conference Luncheons, 


Clinics 

The board has voted that any balance 
of funds from conference luncheons, clin- 
ics, institutes, etc., be credited to the bud- 
get of the department or division sponsor- 
ing the event; that if the event is not 
sponsored by any special department the 
balance be credited to the general funds. 


Foreign Importations 


The board has arranged for the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Foreign Im- 
portations to speak on behalf of the As- 
sociation and also of the Medical Library 
Association, the Special Libraries Associa- 


tion, the Association of Research Libraries, 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. One or two other organizations 
may join in the project later. The follow- 
ing have accepted appointment: 


Keyes D. Metcalf,* Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Thomas Paul Fleming,* Medical Library, 
Columbia University, New York 

William Warner Bishop, General Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Donald E. Cable, Development Depart- 
ment, U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, 
N.]J. 

Lawrence Heyl, Princeton University Li- 
brary, Princeton, N.J. 

Eldon R. James, Harvard Law School 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bernhard Knollenberg, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Harold L. Leupp, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 


Phineas Lawrence Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana 

Robert Lingel,* New York Public Li- 
brary, vice chairman, and Harry Miller 
Lydenberg,* New York Public Library, 


chairman. 


The four whose names are starred 
comprise an executive group with power 
to act; the others act as an advisory group. 

The chairman and Mr. Lingel have 
conferred in Washington with Archibald 
MacLeish, librarian of Congress, and Mr. 
B. L. Hunt, assistant legal adviser of the 
Department of State. Dr. MacLeish as- 
sured them of the willingness of the 
Library of Congress to aid American 
libraries if it became necessary to lay their 
case before diplomatic authorities. 

Mr. Hunt was acquainted with the 
library situation. He agreed to consider 
on behalf of the Department of State any 
statements forwarded by the Library of 
Congress and to see that action was taken 
through appropriate channels as the cir- 
cumstances might warrant. 
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Present conditions facing American li- 
braries so far as the committee can now 
learn may be summarized as follows, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lydenberg: 

Publications of all kinds will be irregu- 
lar because of war conditions; shipments 
are subject not only to wind and weather 
but to transportation irregularities both on 
sea and land. So far as the committee can 
learn, however, no embargo on shipments 
of books and periodicals has been laid. 

The Italian situation seems to stand as 
follows: According to information received 
October 9 from the assistant commercial 
counselor of the Italian Embassy, 44 
Whitehall Street, New York City, the 
restrictions on exports of books from 
Italy were limited to a short period after 
the war began. At present, according to 
this source, book dealers in Italy may sell 
books for export under the same condi- 
tions as obtained before the war. 

On September 28, the Department of 
State cabled to the American Embassy in 
London, with a view to making some gen- 
eral arrangement for the transmission of 
general publications from Germany. This 
action was taken as a result of a presen- 
tation to the department of a plea by the 
then acting librarian of Congress on be- 
half of that institution and American 
libraries in general. This memorandum 
expressed the hope that fitting steps might 
be taken to assure American libraries of 
uninterrupted flow of printed matter nec- 
essary for research. This was forwarded 
by the department to London with request 
for action and report as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

As soon as a reply has been received 
by the Department of State, the com- 
mittee will be advised. There seems, how- 
ever, at the present time, to be no 
dificulty in exporting books and pe- 


riodicals from Germany in neutral vessels. 

The committee promises to pass on 
promptly such information as it receives. 
In return it would welcome from Ameri- 
can libraries any word they may have 
on points not covered by this statement. 

In general, common sense would seem 
to recommend that libraries at this time 
make no change in their relations with 
their agents for importations, except when 
these agents have been forced to discon- 
tinue business or to change their location 
by reason of war conditions. 

Agents seem so far to have been able 
to make their shipments with no more 
delays or difficulties than one must expect 
under such circumstances. When changes 
are necessary the responsibility for adjust- 
ment must be assumed by the importing li- 
brary, its agent, or the substitute agent. 

Further announcements will be made 
from the committee at 476 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, as circumstances call for, 
and requests for information about points 
not made clear or not touched on in this 
memorandum may be sent to the com- 
mittee at that address. 


Reappoint Dr. Bishop 


The board reappointed William War- 
ner Bishop to serve as official representa- 
tive of the Association on the International 
Library Committee for a five-year term 
ending December 31, 1944. 


Trustees of American Library in Paris 


As trustees of the American Library in 
Paris the board has reappointed Russell 
Hare, Professor N. D. Harris, Theodore 
Rousseau, Kenneth O. Spinning, Edward 
A. Sumner. 


Charles Brown on Council 


Charles H. 


Brown, on vote of the 


-_—- 
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board, will serve as a member of the Coun- 
cil until the next election to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Donald B. 
Gilchrist. 


Discuss Importance of State Library 
Leadership 
Members of the Library Extension 


Board joined the Executive Board for its 
final sessions to discuss the importance of 
state library leadership. Hugh Galla- 
gher, assistant director of the Council of 
State Governments, talked informally with 
the board, suggesting ways in which li- 
brarians might develop their work and 
strengthen their position on a state. basis. 
An early issue of the Bulletin will carry 
an article by Mr. Gallagher, outlining 
his suggestions. 

Ralph Dunbar, chief of the Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, reports elsewhere in the Bulletin 
(page 736) a study of state educational 
agencies, including libraries, which at their 
last session he reported to the Executive 


Board. 


Library Extension News 


TuHeE Alabama Public Library Service 
Division, created by the 1939 legislature, 
begins work with Lois Rainer as state 
director. The state appropriation of 
$10,000 a year is supplemented by a state- 
wide W.P.A. project under Miss Rainer’s 
direction. Hoyt R. Galvin, librarian of 
the Regional Library Service at Hunts- 
ville, is chairman of the division’s board, 
which consists of five appointed members 
and Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, ex 
officio as head of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, to which the new 
division is attached. 

Three state legislatures will be asked 


for state aid for libraries at 1940 sessions, 
according to reports received by the A.L.A. 
—Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia. 
A number of other states which laid a 
legislative foundation in 1939 are organ- 
izing systematic campaigns for this interim 
year, looking toward 1941. 

Greendale, a federal resettlement com- 
munity near Milwaukee, now organized 
as a village, on October 16 signed a con- 
tract with the city of Milwaukee and 
the Milwaukee Public Library providing 
for library privileges (at the main library 
or branches) to residents of the village. 
The library is to be recompensed at the 
rate of 9 cents per book circulated. This 
service supplements that of a community- 
school library in the Greendale school. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, according to its Biennial 
Record for 1937-39, cooperated with the 
A.L.A. in revising and bringing up to date 
its library study kit, and in other matters; 
it sent out 39 of these kits to local as- 
sociations on order; 286 local associations 
carried on library projects and 15 local 
associations reported library study com- 
mittees. This report does not include 
support of state library legislation, as such 
action is left entirely to the state divisions. 

According to the October Journal of 
the A.A.U.W., the convention included 
in its legislative program, adopted for 
1939-41, “Federal aid for free tax-sup- 
ported public education, including li- 
braries.” 

Fall books and pamphlets which discuss 
libraries are: 


Educational Policies for Rural America. 
Educational Policies Commission. N.E.A. 
(“The rural school program requires more 
libraries,” p. 13-14.) 

Federal Activities in Education. 
tional Policies Commission. 


Educa- 
N.E.A. 
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(W.P.A. library program, p. 95-96; U. S. 
Library Service Division, p. 116.) 

Government of Cities in the United States. 
Harold Zink. Macmillan. (Libraries, p. 
474-78.) 

Manifesto on Rural Life. National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. (Libraries, p. 7, 27, 115.) 

Rural Community Organization. Dwight 
Sanderson and Robert W. Polson. Wiley. 
(Libraries are described in many of the case 
studies, and discussed in several places— 
some 23 references in all.) 

Schools for Democracy; compiled by Charl 
Williams. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. (Chapter 10, “The Library 
and the Public School” is by Julia Wright 
Merrill.) 


Please Advise 


OrFicers of the Association would like 
to know on what date members would 
find it most convenient to attend the an- 
nual conference. Present practice is to 
solicit the advice of a sampling of librar- 
ians in several kinds of libraries within 
about five hundred miles of the conference 
city and to follow that advice if convention 
facilities are available at the time pro- 
posed. Six of the past 10 conferences 
have occurred in June, 2 in May, 1 in 
April, and 1 in October. The Cincinnati 
dates for 1940 are May 26 to June 1. 

Will you assist by answering the fol- 
lowing questions? For convenience in 
tabulating replies, please number your 
answers to correspond to the questions. 

1. What month do you prefer? 

2. How many annual conferences have 
you attended in the past 5 years? 

3. With what kind of library or library 
agency are you connected (college, school, 
public, library school, etc.) ? 


Pierce Address 


DuE To the length of the third Activi- 
ties Committee report in this issue, Helen 


F. Pierce’s ‘“Post-professional Education 
of a Librarian” will be carried in January. 


Floors and Floor Coverings 


Tuis little pamphlet! should be in the 
hands of every librarian whether she has 
a large library to administer or only a 
room over which she presides. Espe- 
cially is this a useful pamphlet to consult 
if one is about to put up a new library 
building or to renovate an old one. 

The introduction itself contains valu- 
able information. The author’s aim is 
not to make final recommendations as to 
the best floor, but “to present a uniform 
plan of presentation with the hope that 
this would enable the librarian to make 
In order that they 
may be helpful to other librarians the 
floorings used in the Baltimore library 
are given, thus presenting types of floors 
which have proved satisfactory in actual 
use. 


useful comparisons.” 


Covering as it does but one aspect of 
library administration the pamphlet goes 
into that thoroughly. After a brief gen- 
eral discussion of the subject of maintain- 
ing floors, in which there is a partial list 
of manufacturers of floor maintenance 
equipment, the various kinds of floors are 
treated individually. These floors range 
from wood floor to concrete. Each chap- 
ter refers briefly to the history of the 
covering treated, outlines new develop- 
ments, states clearly its advantages and 
disadvantages, gives general specifications 
for laying, and finally instructions as to 
maintenance. This is followed by “types 
and description” of that particular floor- 
ing with a list of leading manufacturers 
Important in the types 
and description just referred to is the 


and trade names. 


1Plaister, Cornelia D. Floors and Floor Cover- 
ings. Chicago, American Library Association, 1939- 
75¢. 
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statement as to colors in which the floor- 
ing is available and the uses for which 
it is fitted. 

A two page bibliography completes the 
pamphlet. 

The fact that no prices could be given 
is regrettable for to every librarian in a 
consideration of administrative detail the 
cost factor weighs heavily—not cost today 
only but in its relation to the future. 

In spite of this criticism the pamphlet 
can be heartily recommended as a long 
needed, comprehensive, lucid discussion of 
a subject of considerable importance. 

ADELINE T. Davinson, Librarian 
Public Library 
East Orange, N.J. 


Recent Children’s Books 


THIRTY-ONE new books for boys and 
girls, mostly early fall titles, are included 
in Recent Children’s Books, an attractively 
printed, annotated list published each No- 
vember by the A.L.A. Elizabeth A. 
Groves, assistant in charge of children’s 
books on the staff of the Booklist, has com- 
piled the list. (4p. 100 copies, $1). 


Code for Classifiers 


SIXTY-FIVE sections, containing nearly 
200 new rules, have been added to the 
much expanded second edition of William 
Stetson Merrill’s Code for Classifiers, now 
ready. Many rules and definitions have 
been rewritten based upon new classifica- 
tion problems which were reported by co- 
operating libraries; and many new rulings 
on new and old problems have been in- 
corporated. In addition, L.C. and D.C. 
classification procedures have been re- 
corded in cases where they diverge from 
the recommended procedure. At the re- 
quest of some of the library schools, many 


examples have been added for the benefit 
of students. (190p. Cloth, $2). 


Replacement List of Fiction 


THE SECOND edition of Replacement 
List of Fiction, published this fall by the 
A.L.A., lists about 3000 titles reported to 
be actually and frequently replaced by 
twelve representative American libraries. 
The contributing libraries represent four 
population groups of from 10,000 to 
4,000,000. Publisher and price are given 
for each title together with symbols to 
indicate the size of the library which re- 
places that title. The arrangement is 
alphabetically by author. Out-of-print 
titles have been eliminated so far as possi- 
ble. The list was compiled by the A.L.A. 
editorial staff. (102p. $1). 


The Library in the School 


THE THIRD edition of Lucile F. Fargo’s 
The Library in the School, considerably 
revised and enlarged, was a November 
publication of the A.L.A. It contains a 
great deal of new material incorporated 
in the text, in entirely rewritten or new 
chapters, and in up-to-date bibliographies. 
The subject matter of the new edition has 
been somewhat rearranged under these 
six broad headings and with appropriate 
chapter subdivisions: Educational Back- 
grounds and Aims, Activities and Func- 
tions, Personnel and Management, Ma- 
terials and Equipment, Organization and 
Administration, and Relation to Other Li- 
braries, Systems and Agencies. 

Included are a wholly new chapter on 
the integrating and coordinating aspects 
of school library work; a revision of the 
chapter, “Teaching the Use of the Li- 
brary” which emphasizes integration and 
newer methods; and an enlarged and re- 
vised chapter on “Reading” which makes 
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the school librarian aware of pupils’ read- 
ing difficulties and better able to cooperate 
with teachers in overcoming such difficul- 
ties. Sixteen new full-page photographs 
and many line drawings illustrate the 


(568p. Cloth, $3.50). 


text. 


Two New Leaflets 


Who and What Are Friends of the 
Library is the title of a new leaflet that 
summarizes the aims and accomplishments 
of these citizen groups, more than 130 of 
which are functioning in some 38 states 
in behalf of various types of libraries. 

The leaflet tells of new buildings, in- 
creased appropriations, 
funds, rare and precious materials, spe- 
cial collections and thousands of gift books 
and periodicals—not to mention a music 
room and a bookmobile which have come 
to libraries as a result of the organiza- 
tion of Friends groups. 

Another new leaflet is: 4 Statement of 
Policy Regarding Library Gifts and Be- 
quests. This is the statement adopted last 
June by the A.L.A. Council which clari- 
fies the position in the library’s financial 
program of gifts and bequests under 
changing economic conditions. 

Free sample copies for distribution to 
trustees or library committees may be se- 
cured by writing to the Friends of Li- 
braries Committee, A.L.A. Headquarters. 


tax memorial 


Friends of the Library Exhibit 


AN EXHIBIT showing the plans of or- 
ganization and accomplishments of Friends 
of the Library groups is available to any 
library requesting it. It consists mainly 
of scrapbooks and is useful principally for 
consultation purposes rather than for vis- 
ual appeal. The exhibit is sent free except 
for transportation charges. Address re- 


quests to the Special Membership Division, 
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A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. They will be filled 


in the order received. 


Aids for Publicity and Display 


Visual Materials—Aids for Publicity 
and Display, completely revised, is the 
new edition of Leads No. 7 issued by the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee. Ruth T. 
Manlove, Hazel K. Levins, and Janet 
Zimmerman, members of the committee, 
are responsible for its preparation. Ma- 
terial is listed under “Charts and Mod- 
els,” “Exhibits for Loan,” “Lantern Slides 
and Filmstrips,” “Maps,” “Motion Pic- 
ture Films,” “Pictures,” and “Posters,” 
and the pamphlet is provided with an 
alphabetical list of sources. Price, 50 
cents a copy; address Publications Depart- 
ment, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Represent A.L.A. 


A.L.A. representatives at recent library 
association meetings and other events in- 
clude the following: 


President Munn at Ohio Library As- 
sociation meeting, October 19-21, Illinois 
Library Association meeting, October 26- 
28, and Middle Eastern Library As- 
sociation meeting, October 12-14; Charles 
H. Brown, librarian, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, at New York State Library 
Association meeting, September 25-30, In- 
diana Library Association meeting, October 
11-13, Iowa Library Association meeting, 
October 15-17, tri-state (Michigan, Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin) meeting, October 18-21, 
and Missouri-Kansas meeting, October 26- 
28; Alice I. Bryan and Eleanor M. Witmer, 
of Columbia University School of Library 
Service, at Eighth Educational Conference 
October 26-27; Essae Martha Culver, Loui- 
siana State Library Commission, at tri- 
state meeting, New Mexico Library As- 
sociation meeting, October 27-28, and 
Mississippi Library Association meeting, 
November 9-10; Ethel Feagley, of Teachers 
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College and Gretchen Westervelt of Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service, at 
National Conference for Cooperation in 
School Health Education, November 3-4; 
Thomas G. Brown, editor, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, at National Conference on 
Civil Liberties, October 14; Catherine 
Houck, District of Columbia Public Library, 
at Conference on Opportunities in Public 
Service, November 10-11; Harriet E. Howe, 
University of Denver School of Librarian- 
ship, at Utah Library Association meeting, 
October 7; Milton E. Lord, librarian, Bos- 
ton Public Library, at dedication of Babson 
Institute Library, October 28; Edmon Low, 
librarian, Bowling Green State University 
Library, at inauguration of Dr. Frank Jay 
Prout as president of the university, Octo- 
ber 21; Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., of Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, at Illinois 
Library Association meeting, October 26- 
28; Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian, Harvard 
University Library, at New Hampshire Li- 
brary Association meeting, September 6-9; 
Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
at Kentucky Library Association meeting, 
October 12-14, North Carolina Library As- 
sociation meeting, October 26-28, and Mid- 
dle Eastern Library Association meeting, 
October 12-14; and Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian, Denver Public Library, at South 
Dakota Library Association meeting, Oc- 
tober 12-14. 


Can Your Library Employ 
Noncitizens? 

J. PERIAM DANTON, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on International Re- 
lations, asks that librarians who can em- 
ploy noncitizens notify him to that effect. 
Dr. Danton, Jennie M. Flexner, Florence 
L. King and other eastern librarians are 
studying the problem of refugee librarians 
who are coming to this country from 
Europe. Many of the latter are scholars 
of considerable distinction who would be 
valuable members of library staffs, espe- 
cially in a university or large public library. 
Address Dr. Danton at Sullivan Memorial 
Library, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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The Green Slip 


GREEN SLIPS inclosed in all copies of 
this issue of the Bulletin are reminders 
that 1940 membership dues are now pay- 
able. They are not bills sent to delinquent 
members. If your dues have been paid, 
ignore the green slip; if not, please use 
it promptly and so help to reduce the 
cost of sending statements. Regular per- 
sonal memberships payable January 1, 
1940, are $3 or $5; institutional member- 
ships are $5. 


Theses in A. L. A. Library 


Tue FoLttowinc A.L.A. fellowship 
theses are available for interlibrary loan 
from the A.L.A. Headquarters Library, 
according to Harriette L. Greene, li- 
brarian. Other theses prepared under 
A.L.A. grants-in-aid will be reported when 
available. 


Allez, George C. “A Time Study of the 
Activities of the Librarians of Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges. Columbia University, 
1932. 

Anstaett, Herbert B. “Practice Collec- 
tions for Courses in Cataloging and Related 
Subjects in Accredited First Year Library 
Schools.” Columbia University, 1932. 

Boylan, H. Elaine. “The Direct Mail 
Service Department of State Library Ex- 
tension Agencies; a Study of Practices and 
Tendencies.” Columbia University, 1930. 

Brooks, Alice R. “The Integration of Li- 
brary Instruction with the High School So- 
cial Studies.” Columbia University, 1932. 

Carnes Katharine P. “A Survey of Six 
Small College Libraries.” University of 
Michigan, 1930. 

Danton, J. Periam. “The Selection of 
Books for College Libraries.” (Library 
Quarterly 5:419-56, October, 1935) Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1935. 

Curtiss, Dorothy. “A History of the In- 
ternational Institute of Bibliography.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. 


(Continued on page 814) 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


On the Air 


Two NATIONAL broadcasts, arranged in 
connection with the midwinter conference 
of the A.L.A. in Chicago, December 27 to 
30, will celebrate the 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing. 

John T. Frederick will devote his pro- 
gram “Of Men and Books,” Tuesday, 
December 26, 4:30 to 4:45 P.M., eastern 
standard time, to “The Greatest Inven- 
tion in History,” drawing attention to the 
part American public libraries have played 
in the dissemination of ideas through print. 
“Of Men and Books” is now regularly 
broadcast by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at the above hour each Tuesday instead 
of at the time noted in the October Bulle- 
tin. 

Hendrik Van Loon, Percy Boynton, and 
Howard Vincent O’Brien will discuss “Is 
Reading a Virtue or a Vice?” Wednes- 
day, December 27, 6:00 to 6:15 P.M., east- 
ern standard time, through the courtesy of 
the National Broadcasting Company. Dr. 
Boynton and Mr. O’Brien will be in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Van Loon in New York during 
the broadcast. We suggest you consult 
your local radio stations to be sure you have 
an outlet and then announce the broadcasts 
on your bulletin board if they can be 
heard. 

Several programs worth noting for li- 
brary patrons have been launched or re- 
sumed by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany since the October Bulletin carried 
news of fall broadcasts: 


“Pilgrimage of Poetry” takes listeners to 


the homes of famous pocts each Sunday at 
1:00 P.M., e.s.t. 

“Art for Your Sake,” presents great 
artists of the past and present each Satur- 
day evening from 7:30 to 8:00 P.M., e.s.t., in 
a series of broadcasts worked out in coopera- 
tion with the National Art Society. Repro- 
ductions in color of 64 famous paintings are 
obtainable in connection with the programs 
from the National Art Society, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. Price $4 for the 
set of 64, or $1 each for four groups of 16 
prints. 

“Story behind the Headlines,” again pro- 
vides background for current events through 
talks by Cesar Saerchinger, Friday eve- 
nings from 10:30 to 10:45 P.M.,, e.s.t. 

“Meet Mr. Weeks,” presents the human 
side of literature as the editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly sees it each Tuesday from 
9:30 to 10:00 P.M., e.s.t. 

Town Hall announces a special library 
membership of $5 which covers not only serv- 
ices 1-10 noted in the October Bulletin (page 
698) but also a Town Meeting bulletin 
subscription. 

A Columbia Broadcasting System program 
recently started is “What’s Art to Me?” 
Saturday evenings, 6:30 to 6:45 P.M., e.s.t. 


Displays You May Borrow 


CoMMERCIAL technique and mail order 
system go into the conduct of the National 
Youth Administration Bureau of Library 
Displays, Springfield, Ill., a loan service 
opened in June, which has proved so popu- 
lar with Illinois libraries that its services 
are being extended this month to libraries 
outside the state. 

Most libraries these days use the devices 
of the department store to attract the 
interest of their patrons, setting out books 
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grouped around a selected subject and pre- 
paring bulletin boards with material col- 
lected from various sources. Now the 
familiar counter and window displays seen 
everywhere in stores are being moved into 
the library. 

A development of the library project of 
the N.Y.A. and sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library, the bureau has available 
displays on more than fifty different sub- 
jects, suitable for use with books on travel, 
vocations, etiquette, useful arts, and special 
kinds of fiction, to name only a few. Dis- 
plays are lent without charge to either 
public or school libraries, the only cost 
being the postage necessary to return the 
display at the end of the three weeks’ lend- 
ing period. 

All displays are scaled to a moderate 
size so as to be practicable for mailing. 
Most of them are two-dimensional cut- 
outs which will stand on a counter or in 
a window. Many add to the attraction of 
full color and modern design the anima- 
tion of lighting and motion devices. 
Brush lettering and cut-out legends are 
used with equal success to advertise some 
of the following titles: Books to Help 
Parents, Behind the Headlines, Buried 
Loot, Look at the Stars, Photography, 
Cooks, Cookery and Cook Books, It’s 
Happening Now, Pointers on Points of 
Good Behavior, and Books to Steer By. 
The bureau adds new displays constantly. 
A monthly bulletin goes regularly to all 
patrons, describing displays added to the 
collection. Design and titles are original 
with the bureau, and all work in manu- 
facturing the displays is done by N.Y.A. 
youth. A complete list of displays now 
available for loan will be sent on request. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
Pauline —T. Waterman, N.Y.A. super- 


visor of library service, 314 South Seventh 


Street, Springfield, Ill. 


If You Need a New Building 


Tue AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
headed by Owen D. Young is recommend- 
ing that the federal government inaugurate 
a special program of public works for 
4,000,000 jobless youth. 

“Some such action is imperative for the 
national welfare,” the commission’s report 
states, “because of the dangerous effect on 
American youth of prolonged and wide- 
spread unemployment, plus the strain of 
the present war crisis.” The commission 
contends that the army of unemployed 
youth presents an internal problem that 
also threatens the nation’s neutrality. 

“The continued pressure of unemploy- 
ment on youth, in the midst of a war boom, 
will add to the danger of drifting into ac- 
tive participation in the war,” in the com- 
mission’s opinion. 

John Adams Lowe, chairman of the 
A.L.A. Comraittee on Library Architec- 
ture, suggests that libraries having build- 
ing needs get in touch with their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and with Mr. 
Young or some member of the commission 
and suggest how local building plans might 
fit in with a special program of public 
works if one were undertaken. 

Members of the commission in addi- 
tion to Mr. Young are: 


Robert E. Wood, chairman, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Henry I. 
Harriman, former presidert, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Clarence A. Dyks- 
tra, president, University of Wisconsin; Will 
W. Alexander, farm security administrator; 
Chester H. Rowell, editor, San Francisco 
Chronicle; Matthew Woll, vice-president 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Have You a Library Film to 
Rent or Lend? 


Francis B. HENSHAW, member of the 
A.L.A. committee concerned with film on 
libraries is bringing up to date the list of 
“Library and Related Films” published in 
the 4.L.A. Bulletin last January. If you 
have a library film which you will lend 
or rent, will you please write Mr. Hen- 
shaw, noting: (1) number of reels, (2) 
size in millimeters, (3) time required for 
showing, (4) whether the picture is sound 
or silent, (5) source, and (6) rental price, 
if any. Information about film strips will 
also be welcome. Address Francis B. 
Henshaw, Berkshire Athenaeum, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Civil Liberties Conference 

Tue A.L.A. was represented at the 
National Conference on Civil Liberties in 
New York City, October 14, by Thomas 
G. Brown, editor of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, substituting for Dr. Milton 
James Ferguson, past president of the 
A.L.A. 

Some forty speakers in an all-day ses- 
sion at the Hotel Biltmore, including 
officials of the federal, state, and municipal 
governments, lawyers, clergymen, editors, 
and private citizens, emphasized the dan- 
ger which intensified nationalism in this 
country, due to the European War, holds 
for the rights of citizens. 

The conference was held under the 
auspices of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and sixteen cooperating organiza- 
tions, in honor of Attorney General Mur- 
phy’s creation of a civil liberties unit in the 
Department of Justice. 


“Philosophic Abstracts” 


A NEw quarterly entitled Philosophic 


Abstracts, edited by Dagobert D. Runes 
and a distinguished group of contributing 
editors here and abroad, is being published 
at 884 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Subscription for one year, $4; two years, 
$7; foreign postage, $1 a year additional. 


Recent State Action toward 
Federal Aid 


LEGISLATURES of two more states— 
Maryland and Minnesota—have author- 
ized the acceptance of federal aid for li- 
braries by the constituted state library 
agencies. With the nine state acceptances 
already reported in the new federal aid 
leaflet, this makes 11. 

Action and discussion on federal aid 
had a prominent place in fall meetings 
With the 
unanimous endorsement by the Vermont 
Library Association, 41 of the 46 state 
associations have now taken this action. 
Other associations reaffirmed their belief— 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and the Northeast and 
Southwest District Associations of the 
State of Washington. New Jersey, how- 
ever, accepted a recommendation of its 
Federal Aid Committee that no action be 
taken on the present federal aid bill, al- 
though the association is not opposed to 


of state library associations. 


federal aid, per se. 

Nearly every state association will be 
represented this year on the A.L.A. Fed- 
eral Relations Committee as a result of 
recent action in the few states which had 
not already made such appointments. 


Offer Item 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) College Library, Asa 


Don Dickinson, librarian, offers for sale 
or exchange: International Bibliography 
of Historical Sciences, vols. 5-8, 1930-33. 
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THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Action Taken by S.C.M.W.A 


To THE Eprror: 
The State, County, and Municipal Work- 


ers of America, a C.I.O. national union, 
with a membership of some 50,000 govern- 
ment employes organized in 231 locals, 
favored the extension and strengthening of 
the merit system at its first convention held 
in New York City, September 27 to 30. 

It declared its aims to be to help make of 
the public service a career service by advo- 
cating and promoting: 


1. The principle of merit and fitness in the 
selection, tenure, and remuneration of state, 
county, and municipal workers 

2. Proper government sponsored educa- 
tional programs that should be calculated to 
train staff members to execute their present 
jobs and prepare them for advancement 
within the service 


3. Regular salary increments and promo- 
tional opportunities 

4. $1200 minimum initial salary in any 
branch of the service 

5. The development of scientific manage- 
ment of employer-employe relations by 
adopting modern methods of negotiations 
and round-table discussions on all problems 
affecting hours, wages, and other conditions 
of employment. 

A resolution favoring keeping America out 
of war and for the preservation and exten- 
sion of civil liberties also was voted by the 
convention. 


A. B. Korman 
Chicago 


Drive to Organize Librarians 
To LIBRARIANS: 


It is doubtful if the resolution presented 
by the members of the Chicago Public Li- 
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brary Employees Union to the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America, prais- 
ing the $.C.M.W.A. for its efforts toward 
unionizing the employes of the public li- 
braries of this country and urging the same 
to continue its efforts in behalf of unioniza- 
tion of librarians, will create very much in- 
terest among librarians in general who are 
more interested in the welfare of a demo- 
cratic society than in their own salaries. It 
is difficult to understand and to believe that 
the “organization of public library employes 
into strong and effective unions is the best 
way to improve and extend library serv- 
ice. . . .” Such is contrary to the mod- 
ern philosophy of librarianship and will 
surely bring the standards of the profession 
to a much lower level than now exists. If 
union tactics are brought to bear in the li- 
brary profession, it will be the most dis- 
astrous thing that has happened to the noble 
profession of librarianship. 

My reply to those who advocate the union- 
ization of library employes is: train your- 
selves for the profession, serve, and serve 
well. Your salaries and working conditions 
in all probability will be just. If not, there 
are means more becoming to the library 
profession for improving these unsatis- 
factory conditions than library union 
organizations. 

Jewet D. KeENNEMER, Assistant Librarian 

East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


All Out for the Publicity 
Honor Roll 


To LIBRARIANS: 


All types of libraries in the United States 
and Canada are cordially invited to submit 
1939 material for the Wilson Publicity 
Honor Roll of 1940. 

This publicity should be sent to the writer 
before February 1. Five copies of each 
item are requested in order to facilitate the 
judging. 

The following types of publicity are to be 
considered: 

1. Annual reports to the public printed in 
pamphlet or leaflet form or as a newspaper 
article 


N 


. Handbooks or leaflets for new borrow- 
ers 

. Newspaper feature stories 

. Rotogravure pictures 

Book lists (judged on format only) 
Pictures of exhibits 

. New or unusual types of publicity, ex- 
cluding posters and radio scripts 

This 1940 honor roll is the first of three 
planned by the A.L.A. Publicity Committee 
and Halsey W. Wilson, president of the 
H. W. Wilson Company, to stimulate more 
effective public relations for all types of li- 
braries—public, school, college, state agency, 
and special libraries. The judges for the 
1940 honor roll were announced in the Octo- 
ber Bulletin. 

The publicity which is judged best in dif- 
ferent categories will constitute the “Honor 
Roll” and will be displayed at the Cincinnati 
conference of the A.L.A. and then routed 
during the year, without charge to the bor- 
rower, to state or regional library meetings, 
library schools, and individual borrowers. 
GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 
New York Public Library 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 


The Light of Common Day 
(Continued from page 759) 


The leaven of education is at work; the mind 
is unclosing a little.” 

“You will ensure in yourself a certain 
change’ — 


If once you have slept on an island, 
You'll never be quite the same. 


You may look as you looked the day before, 


And go by the same old name, / 


You may bustle about in street and shop, 
Or sit at home and sew, 

But you'll see blue water and wheeling gulls 
Wherever your feet may go. 


You may chat with the neighbors of this and 
that 
And close to your fire keep, 
But you'll hear ships’ whistles and lighthouse 
bells 
And tides beat through your sleep. 
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Oh, you won’t know why and you can’t say 
how 
Such change upon you came, 
But—once you have slept on an island, 
You'll never be quite the same.*® 


Once you have given yourself over to the 
ministrations of the artist, of the writer, of 
the poet, you can never cease to yield to their 
magic—to the richness of understanding with 
which they flood the heart and the mind, to 
the wings they give to the spirit, the security 
they bring to the soul. And I cannot believe 
that with the retention of wonder, which 
makes luminous the common day, one can 
ever 


Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Poems QuoTeED 

1. “Little” by Dorothy Aldis, in her Every- 
thing and Anything, published by 
Minton Balch. 

2. “Leisure” by W. H. Davies, in his 
Poems, published by Oxford. 

3. “Song of the Open Road” by Walt Whit- 
man. 

4. “Man” by Sir John Davies. 

5. “All but Blind” by Walter De La Mare, 
in his Collected Poems, published by 
Holt. 

6. “Waiting Both” by Thomas Hardy in 
his Collected Poems, published by 
Macmillan. 

7. “Birches” by Robert Frost, in his Col- 
lected Poems, published by Holt. 

8. “A Great Time” by W. H. Davies, in 
his Poems, published by Oxford. 

9. “The Song of Honor” by Ralph Hodg- 
son, in his Poems, published by Mac- 
millan. 

10. “Renascence” by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, in her Renascence and Other 
Poems, published by Harper. 

11. XCVII in The Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, published by Little. 

12. “A Memory” by William Allingham. 

13. “The Coin” by Sara Teasdale in her 
Collected Poems, published by Mac- 
millan. 

14. “Barter” by Sara Teasdale in her Col- 
lected Poems, published by Macmillan. 
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15. “Aurora Leigh” by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

16. “Fra Lippo Lippi” by Robert Browning. 

17. “The Poet’s Secret” by Humbert Wolfe 
in his This Blind Rose, published by 
Doubleday. 

18. “If Once You Have Slept on an Island” 
by Rachel Field, in her Taxis and 
Toadstools, published by Doubleday. 


Consumers 
(Continued from page 742) 


Bibliography on Consumer Education, by 
George C. Mann. 1939. 286p. New 
York, Harper, $4. 

10. Consumers’ Guide, a free bimonthly 
publication issued by the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Washington. 

Consumer Education Newsletter, a monthly 
bulletin issued by the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 25 cents. 

Consumer Education Service, published by 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, 620 Mills Building, Washington. $1 
per year. 


ORGANIZATION ADDRESSES 


Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods, American Standards Association, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 

American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington. 

Consumers’ Counsel Division, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washington. 

Consumer Education Association, 45 Sun- 
nyside Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Consumers’ National Federation, 110 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 

Consumers’ Research, Incorporated, Wash- 
ington, N.J. 

Consumers’ Union of United States, In- 
corporated, 17 Union Square West, New 
York City. 

Cooperative League of the United States, 
167 West Twelfth Street, New York. 

Inter-Mountain Consumers’ Service, 435 
Marion Street, Denver. 

League of Women Shoppers, 
Avenue, New York City. 


258 Fifth 
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National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 

National Consumers’ League, 
Avenue, New York City. 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. 


156 Fifth 


Southern Conference 
(Continued from page 732) 


ation has been held up as a worthy objective, 
but in the main it has been merely an article 
of faith. In these presentations at Atlanta 
there was evidence that cooperation now is 
becoming an operating program and it will do 
much, especially in the south, to strengthen 
some leading educational centers. Consider- 
able stress was placed upon the value of co- 
operation as a means of strengthening library 
resources as well as making possible a more 
intelligent use of academic teaching and re- 
search personnel. The elimination of un- 
necessary and wasteful duplication in the cur- 
ricula of neighboring institutions will make 
possible the expansion of offerings and should 
release man-power for research. 

Papers and proceedings of the meetings 
will be published by the Southern University 
Conference and will be obtainable from its 
secretary, President Charles E. Diehl, South- 
western University, Memphis. 


A. F. KUHLMAN 


Countess de Chambrun 
(Continued from page 733) 


ments through the International Exchange 
Service are suspended for the present. The 
Bulletin will notify readers as soon as they 
are resumed. 

“We hope some of our friends in this 
country will form groups of Friends of the 
American Library in Paris,” Countess de 
Chambrun commented. “The library needs 
financial assistance as well as books if we 
are to give the increased service being re- 
quested.” 

An international broadcast when war in 
Europe was declared mentioned the Ameri- 
can Library and the fact that Miss Reeder 
was keeping it open in spite of the fact that 
other Paris libraries had closed. Countess 


de Chambrun paid high tribute to Miss 
Reeder and her associates on the staff who go 
about their work equipped with gas masks 
but seem otherwise regardless of their dan- 
ger. 

Countess de Chambrun visited Cincinnati 
after leaving Chicago, the city where she 
was born, and a history of which she has just 
completed under the title of Cincinnati. An 
authority on Shakespeare, she reported that 
her book, My Shakespeare, Rise, was drama- 
tized this year in Paris under the title, The 
Grand Will. She hopes to have it also acted 
in this country. 


Study of State Agencies 
(Continued from page 736) 


various types of library service rendered at 
the state level, the factual study is attempt- 
ing to summarize the resources available 
to these agencies in the matter of financial 
support, book collections, physical plant fa- 
cilities, and personnel. If a supervisory 
program for libraries has been developed, 
its objectives, methods, and problems are be- 
ing given special attention. In all cases, 
the relationships with other state agencies 
are being considered. Moreover, through 
an examination of the objectives as formu- 
lated by the various agencies themselves and 
by consideration of the reported obstacles 
in attaining these aims, further insight into 
the problems confronting library service at 
the state level should be gained. 


Outline for Action 
(Continued from page 725) 


leaflet announcements, lists, and_ bulletin 
board posters in_ institutions, schools, 
churches, public buildings ; by local radio spot 
announcements and special programs; by 
flashes on the screen at motion picture 
houses; by signs, displays, and exhibits out- 
side the library building and in library win- 
dows. 

Library service for children does not come 
within the province of the Adult Education 
Board but story hours and radio or victrola 
concerts for children, as well as exhibits and 
programs for adults, may well help to keep 
the American people, young and old, in 
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touch with the literature and music of all 
nations which are recognized as great con- 
tributions to world culture. 


Wuat THE A.L.A. WiLL Do 


To assist libraries in their efforts, the 
A.L.A. Council at its midwinter meeting in 
Chicago, December 27 to 30, will discuss 
appropriate library action at this time and 
may adopt a statement of policy. 

The Adult Education Board has asked 
Benson Y. Landis to bring up to date a 
comprehensive buying list of books and pam- 
phlets in the field of “Democracy,” which 
the 4.L.A. Bulletin will probably publish as 
a supplement to the January issue. 

An exhibit at the midwinter meeting will 
give librarians attending an opportunity to 
examine books and pamphlets recommended 
on the Landis list. Matilde Kelly, exhibit 
expert in the Chicago Public Library, will 
arrange the display and will show appro- 
priate posters with the aid of the Federal 
Arts Project. Following its showing at 
midwinter, the exhibit will probably be 
available for display by individual libraries 
or at state meetings. 

The A4.L.A. Bulletin will carry news of 
action reported to the Adult Education 
Board by librarians and will welcome pic- 
tures of effective exhibits, bulletin board 
displays, or other appropriate publicity which 
Bulletin readers might find effective. 

Copies of the Library’s Bill of Rights 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council at the San 
Francisco conference are obtainable from 
A.L.A. Headquarters for posting. Copies 
are being mailed to all libraries that are 
A.L.A. members. 

A new reading course on democracy in 
leaflet form for distribution to readers is in 
preparation for early publication. 

If records which libraries send in to the 
Adult Education Board during the forth- 
coming months justify its publication, the 
board may issue a book based on the ex- 
perience for the future guidance of libraries 
in education for democracy. Please report 
action to the board promptly. Address the 
Adult Education Board, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


B.S.R. 
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Trustee News 
(Continued from page 752) 
James J. Weadock, Jr., of Lima, Ohio, 


spoke on “Problems Confronting Trustees” 
at the trustees dinner at Milwaukee during 
the joint meeting of the Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota Library Associations, 
October 18-21. William E. Marcus of 
Montclair, N.J., was the chief speaker at 
the recent meeting of the Ohio Library 
Trustees Association at Columbus, October 
19-21. M. M. Harris, San Antonio, Tex., 
gave a stimulating talk at the Des Moines 
meeting of the Iowa Library Association, 
October 15-17 and at the Hastings Meeting 
of the Nebraska Library Association, Octo- 
ber 19. An interesting reading list for 
trustees called The Library Trustee’s Book- 
shelf was distributed at this meeting. At a 
conference of the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association, October 11-13, Mrs. George K. 
Bridwell of Bloomington was elected presi- 
dent. At the suggestion of Laurence J. Har- 
wood of South Bend, a committee was ap- 
pointed to build up trustee attendance at the 
A.L.A. conference in Cincinnati next May. 
Andrew B. Lemke, of Princeton, was re- 
elected president of the Illinois Library 
Association Trustees Section at a lively 
meeting of that group, October 26-28. 

Hiram E. Beebe of Ipswich, $.D., was re- 
elected president of the South Dakota Li- 
brary Association Trustees Section. The 
new president of the New Jersey Library 
Association Trustees Section is E. Morgan 
Barradale of South Orange. 

At the New York trustees meeting a 
playlet “Choosing a Trustee, or the Mayor’s 
Dilemma,” written by Mrs. Charles E. 
Gregory, president of the New Rochelle 
Public Library Board, was presented for 
the trustees by the junior members. 


Want Item 


East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C., Jas. R. Gulledge, librarian, 
wants: 4.L.4. Bulletin, vols. 1-28; vol. 29, 
nos. 1-3, 8-9; vol. 30, nos. 8, 11; Library 
Journal, vols. 1-54; Wilson Library Bulletin, 
vols. 1-3, no. 16. 
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Members of the committee submitting the following report are: Matthew S. Dud- 
geon, Errett W. McDiarmid, Marian C. Manley, Lucile M. Morsch, and Charles 
H. Brown, chairman. 

An advisory committee headed by Charles H. Compton has worked with the third 
Activities Committee in preparing the report. Members have been: Margaret Jean 
Clay, Lucile F. Fargo, Jennie M. Flexner, Mrs. Anne F. Leidendeker, Ernest J. Reece, 
John Ridington, Louis Shores, Miriam D. Tompkins, and Phineas L. Windsor. Serv- 
ing as ex officio members of the Advisory Committee have been the 1938-39 Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws of which the members were: Arthur Low Bailey, Marie 
Hamilton Law, Charles F. McCombs, Ralph R. Shaw, Jesse H. Shera, and J. Periam 
Danton, chairman. 

The chief features of the report have been discussed at meetings of over 25 state 
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Final Report of the Third 


Activities Committee 


T SHE third Activities Committee re- 


quests leave to present, as its final 


report, the tentative report published in 


the 4.L.A4. Bulletin, June, 1939, with the 
additions, alterations, and corrections set 
forth in the following pages. 


Purposes of Recommendations) 


In June the third Activities Committee 
presented its report on a possible reorgani- 
zation of the American Library Associa- 
tion. In order to present the background 
and divergent factors contributing to its 
recommendations, such a report was neces- 
sarily voluminous and 
quotations, 


illustrated by 
and historical data. 
While this procedure was necessary as a 
fundamental step, a more condensed state- 
ment seems advisable as a basis for debate 
and action. 


tables, 


‘The committee therefore sum- 
marizes its report under these heads. 

1. A democratic government. Whereas 
in the past the policies of the Association 
have been determined by a Council com- 
posed of 25 elected and 130 ex officio mem- 
bers, the committee recommends a 100 per 
cent elective body based on a recognition 
of specific interests and geographic dis- 
tribution. (For the function of Council, p. 
410-13; for method of election, see p. 
408-10.) 

2. The placing of responsibility for the 
promotion of particular phases of library 
service on those actively concerned with 
these fields. In the past the A.L.A. has 
not encouraged special groups to develop 
themselves and has unwittingly taken from 


*References, including page numbers, unless 
otherwise specified, are to the A.L.A. Bulletin, June, 
1939. 


them responsibility and authority. To 
correct this the committee recommends 
that groups such as the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries, the Catalog 
Section, School Libraries Section, and oth- 
ers establish a more permanent form of 
government, receive as income a share of 
the dues of the Association, participate 
through elected representatives in its pol- 
icy-making program, and direct activities 
within their own field. (See p. 390-91; 
Pp. 402-03; p. 405-06; p. 408.) 

3. The development of an organization 
that would permit special groups to func- 
tion successfully and to retain their iden- 
tity. Affiliation, as already established, 
has been a weak link by which other li- 
brary associations have paid a modest 
tribute to the A.L.A., while neither af- 
fecting nor being affected by broad policies 
as developed by the A.L.A. The commit- 
tee proposes a method by which subject 
groups and afhliated organizations could 
contribute to the national program of the 
A.L.A. while receiving a proportionate 
share of the A.L.A. dues of their mem- 
bers. (See p. 390-91.) 

4. The establishment of closer relation- 
ship between state and national organiza- 
tions. The state associations can well be 
a strong link between the national asso- 
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ciation and the individual members. 
Through recommendations providing for 
elected representatives from state asso- 
ciations to the Council, and through wide- 
spread membership in committees whose 
work is of nation-wide importance, the 
national program can reach more effec- 
tively the individual librarians and librar- 
ies. (See p. 400; p. 408-10.) 

5. The establishment of adequate as- 
sociation machinery to assist in the solu- 
tion of professional problems of the 
While some effort 
has been made to assist in placement work 
and in problems of salary, staff, and ten- 
ure, more intensive work along these lines 
is recommended, with particular stress on 
the problems relating to tenure. 
406-07.) 

6. The formulation of a scale of dues 
based on ability to pay. 


individual members. 


(See p. 


To cover the in- 
creased demands upon funds as noted in 
the report the committee recommends a 
scale of dues based roughly on salaries. 
Such a scale will permit a lowering of the 
dues for certain classes and possible elimi- 
nation of some of the sectional dues. (See 
Pp. 420-23; p. 430-33, and the following 
revised recommendations 50-58.) 


The committee is fully aware that many 
different forms of organization could be 
set up on the basis of the principles for- 
mulated in Part I of its tentative report. 
The outline of organization presented by 
the committee is not, in its opinion, the 
best that could be devised for a national 
library association ; the committee does be- 
lieve, however, that the organization pro- 
posed is in accordance with the principles 
laid down in Part I, and represents prog- 
ress toward the attainment of an ideal 


organization. It does not seem wise to dis- 
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card altogether the experience of the pres- 
ent headquarters staff and various boards 
and committees in order to attempt to 
build up within a year or two a completely 
new ideal organization. Such an organi- 
zation must come slowly as a result of 
growth and development rather than from 
any abrupt change. It can be approached 
more safely through a functional develop- 
ment than by immediate and extreme con- 
stitutional The committee 


believes that—possibly in the next ten or 


revisions. 


fifteen years—another study of the organi- 
zation of professional librarians should be 
made. Minor alterations in the outline 
presented in this report will certainly be 
necessary within the next few years when 
the effects of the very considerable changes 
now proposed can be appraised; provided, 
of course, that the recommendations of the 
committee are adopted. 

The committee believes that a national 
library association should, like professional 
organizations in fields such as medicine, 
provide that membership in state and local 
associations is requisite for national mem- 
bership and vice versa. However, an at- 
tempt to provide unification of the mem- 
bership of state and national associations 
does not seem wise at present. “Too many 
librarians are not now members of both 
state and national associations. State and 
national associations should attempt, dur- 
ing the next to build up 
Every 


few years, 


mutual memberships. profes- 
sional librarian should be a member of 
both his national and his state library 
association. 

Many state associations during the last 
year have undertaken, or proposed, studies 
looking toward their own reorganization. 
It is very desirable that each state asso- 
ciation should represent all the librarians 


in the state and should include on its ex- 
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ecutive board representatives not only of 
the various districts of the state but also of 
the various types of libraries. The A.L.A., 
through the state associations, should be 
able to keep more closely in touch ‘with 
the small libraries of all types. If school 
librarians, special librarians, and other 
groups could join in the general sessions of 
state associations, and in addition could 
hold sectional meefings, the state asso- 
ciations would be very much more repre- 
sentative than many of them are at present 
and should be able to exert a much 


greater influence. Such a step seems 


the more necessary since the state associa- 
tions are to elect representatives on the 
Council. 

A more comprehensive system of divi- 
sions should eventually be organized, 
including a Division of Public Librar- 
ies. 

During the next few years, a great re- 
sponsibility will rest upon the officers and 
committees of the A.L.A. to administer 
the affairs of the Association in accordance 
with the spirit of this report, if it 
is accepted by the Council and the mem- 
bership. 


Major Changes tn Final Recommendations 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In order to provide a democratic method 
of nominating members for offices and 
for the Council, the committee has 
finally decided to recommend the alter- 
nate suggestion presented on page 415 
of its tentative report, with cer- 
tain modification. (See recommenda- 
tion 45.) 

The committee believes that this method 
of nomination is more democratic and will 
remove any suspicion that by appointment 
of the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, the Executive Board might exer- 
cise unintentionally a certain amount of 
influence over the nominations. The 
committee believes that no president or 
Executive Board has ever attempted to 
influence unduly nominations by the 
Nominating Committee. Nevertheless, 
all of us tend to place on such an impor- 
tant committee persons known to us and 
thus unintentionally there may be in effect 
indirect control by one small group of the 
membership. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


The greatest change is in institutional 
dues. The attention of the committee has 
been called to the fact that through the 
work of A.L.A. boards and committees 
the larger libraries have been saved thou- 
sands of dollars each year; smaller li- 
braries in proportion. Most of the work 
of the A.L.A. has been of more direct and 
immediate benefit to libraries than to li- 
brarians. The Book Buying Committee 
on several occasions has averted the threat 
of a fixed price for purchases of American 
books by libraries, such as is found in 
some European countries. Cataloging 
rules, printed cards, the Union List of 
Serials have all been of great benefit to 
libraries. Cooperative cataloging alone 
has saved considerable expense to the 
larger libraries. The Booklist has been 
a great service to the smaller libraries, far 
outweighing its price. The reduction in 
the cost of German periodicals in 1935, 
obtained by the work of an A.L.A. com- 
mittee together with the committees of 
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other organizations in this country and 
abroad, has saved and is saving the larger 
libraries several thousand dollars a year. 
Many other cases could be cited, such 
as the work of the committees on Sub- 
scription Books, Public 
Publicity. It does not seem unjust to 
ask the libraries to contribute to the 
A.L.A. a very small fraction of the sav- 
ings they have made through A.L.A. ac- 
tivities. 


Documents, 


Inasmuch as the larger libraries have 
profited most A.L.A. 
the committee is recommending a sliding 
scale of institutional dues, varying from $5 
for the smaller libraries to $25 for those 
libraries with an income of over $100,000 
a year (recommendation 54). 

A committee of the members of the 
staff of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh has suggested that the variations in 
personal dues as recommended by the Ac- 
tivities Committee be more gradual, in- 


from activities, 


creasing for example from $3 to $4 to $5, 
instead of from $3 to $5. The proposed 
change seemed desirable, not only because 
it avoided sudden jumps but also because 
it would produce a much larger income 
(although the latter factor was not known 
at the time the Pittsburgh proposal was 
first presented). It should be noted that 
under both plans the dues for some mem- 
bers will be decreased. 

To ascertain the income under different 
scales, a postcard questionnaire was sent 
to 6487 personal members, one-half the 
personal membership of the A.L.A. Up 
to the present time, 4441 replies have been 
received, more than 68 per cent. The 
rather members 
questionnaire is a 


proportion of 
replying to this 
matter for 


large 


congratulation and will 


naturally increase confidence in the 


of the 
income under the new 


income. 


accuracy estimate of 


The 


mendations of the committee, after allot- 


recom- 


ments to the divisions and after provision 
for -$2 memberships, shows a total net 
gain of $996 over the income now availa- 
ble to the Association. This estimate is 
based on the supposition that the member- 
ship will remain at the present level and 
that all institutions and personal members 
will ask for an allotment of 20 per cent 
of their dues to divisions. Probably a 
majority of the institutional members will 
not request such an allotment, but, on the 
other hand, the possibility of a small tem- 
porary decrease in membership must be 
considered. 

The plan first proposed by the commit- 
tee would result in a total net loss of 
$6563 after allotments. 
the increased 


A combination of 
institutional dues finally 
recommended and the scale of personal 
dues first recommended would result in an 
estimated decrease in available income of 
$3376, with the supposition in effect as 
previously stated. 

The estimate under the original scale of 
dues suggested was based on a cost of liv- 
ing survey conducted by the A.L.A. The 
postcard questionnaire employed different 
salary intervals. However, the estimate of 
receipts from personal dues under the plan 
finally proposed by the committee based on 
the cost of living survey differed by less 
than three-fourths of 1 per cent from the 
estimate based on the postcard question- 
naire and therefore the cost of living sur- 
vey furnished a sufficiently reliable basis 
for an estimate. The cost of living survey 
was based on replies from about 5 per cent 
of the personal membership; the postcard 
questionnaire on replies from about one- 


third. 
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Final Recommendations? 


In the light of discussions at the meet- 
ing of about twenty state associations and 
local clubs and as a result of conversations 
with many members of the A.L.A. and 
other library organizations, the Activities 
Committee desires to present a revision 
of certain of the recommendations orig- 
inally submitted in its tentative report. 
The final recommendations, with revi- 
sions, are herewith submitted. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended : 

(1) That the Council resolve itself into 
a Committee of the Whole to consider 
recommendations on reorganization here- 
with submitted. If the essential features 
of the recommendations are approved, the 
Committee of the Whole shall so report to 
the Council for final action. If any of 
the essential features be not approved, the 
recommendations as a whole shall be re- 
ferred back to the committee. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT GROUPS 
Pp. 390-91; 392 

(2) That the organization of divisions 
be authorized under the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) Each division must represent a field 
of activity in general distinct from that 
of other divisions. (See also recommenda- 
tion 10 and discussion following. ) 

(b) Not less than 300 A.L.A. mem- 
bers must have expressed an interest in 
the work of the division, unless excep- 
tions shall be made by the Council as 
hereinafter provided. 

(c) Each division is to be organized 
under a board of directors with over- 
lapping terms and with authority to make 
decisions between conferences, with an 


executive secretary elected for not less 
than three years, and with provision for 
the election of officers and representatives 
on the Council by mail vote. 

(d) The Council shall be notified of 
the organization of the division in con- 
formity with these requirements. 

(3) That by special vote of the Council 
at two successive meetings, a group with 
less than 300 members may be given the 
right to organize as a division as stated 
above. 

(4) That divisions shall receive 20 per 
cent of the dues paid to the A.L.A. by each 
personal member® in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the member (the al- 
lotment not to exceed $2 for any personal 
member). These funds are to be trans- 
ferred to the treasurer of the division at 
six-month intervals. The report of the 
expenditures of allotted funds shall be 
made by the treasurer of each division to 
the A.L.A. treasurer annually. 

(a) The allotments will not prohibit 
a group from charging an additional fee 
as one of its qualifications for member- 
ship and from prescribing any other ad- 
ditional qualifications for membership it 
may desire. 

(b) Allotments are not to be made 
for class A members.* Divisions are re- 
quested to admit these members without 
the allotment. Such members, however, 
may be required to pay any additional 
dues assessed on all members by the di- 
vision. 

(c) If a member wishes to belong to 
more than one division, he may do so 

2 Numbering of recommendations in this final re- 
port has no relation to numbering in the tentative 
report published in June. 


3 For life members, see recommendation 49 f. 


*See recommendation 50 for definition of class A 
members. 
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upon payment of an additional fee of 20 
per cent of his A.L.A. dues for each addi- 
tional division (not to exceed $2 for any 
personal member). 

(5) That these 
mendations shall be construed as limiting 
the authority of the Executive Board of 
the A.L.A., subject to approval of the 
Council, in the expenditure of the income 
derived from endowment funds under the 
control of the Association. 


nothing in recom- 


(It is expected, however, that the 
Executive Board will consult the repre- 
sentatives of the groups in regard to ex- 
penditures of funds on activities relating 
to the groups.) 

(6) That allotments of 20 per cent of 
dues of institutional members shall be 
made to the division specified by such 
institutional members, beginning one year 
after the total receipts from all member- 
ship dues exceed the 1939 figure by a 
margin sufficient to cover both these al- 
lotments from institutional dues and any 
increase in expenditures caused by re- 
organization. 

(7) That when the organization of a 
division as specified in recommendations 
(2) and (3) has been effected to the 
satisfaction of the Council, the board of 
directors of the division be recognized as 
the body authorized by the Constitution 
and by-laws to consider matters relating 
to the general activities of the group; the 
board of directors, however, may appoint, 
if it so desires, a special board or com- 
mittee which is to be recognized as the 
body to consider general or specific matters 
relating to the general activities of the 
group. 

(8) That a division shall have com- 
plete autonomy over and responsibility 
for the conduct of its own affairs and the 
expenditures of allotted funds, subject to 
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the restrictions imposed by the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the A.L.A. The 
Board Council of the 
A.L.A. shall have no responsibility for 


Executive and 
such activities or expenditures, except as 
other divisions may be involved. 

(9) 


at present a section shall be formed except 


That in the future no division not 


by a vote of the Council at two successive 
meetings. 

(10) That sections not organized as 
round 
in the 
by-laws, more emphasis on their place in 


divisions be known hereafter as 


tables, with formal recognition 
the organization, more continuity of or- 
and 


committees 


ganization, 
A.L.A. 


same field. 


some relationship to 
functioning in the 
The round tables may organ- 
Additional 
round tables may be organized in the 
future upon vote of the Council. Dis- 
cussion groups may be organized at any 
time without formal action of the Council 
or Executive Board. 


ize state and other groups. 


(The committee recognizes the very 
valuable work accomplished by some of 
the round tables such as the junior mem- 
bers, art reference, staff organizations and 
adult education. It believes such groups 
should be encouraged to continue and to 
expand their work in the A.L.A. and in 
the state 
sider 


associations, and should con- 


and present to the Council and 
executive and divisional boards programs 
for future projects, for which special funds 
might be obtainable. Junior member 
groups might well be organized within 
some divisions with some organic con- 
nection between the divisional, state, and 
national groups. ) 

The group known as Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries might well form a 
with an 


more permanent organization, 


expansion of its work. 
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(11) That as an experiment for the 
next five years, associations now separate 
from the A.L.A., affiliated or unaffiliated, 
be permitted to become divisions of the 
A.L.A. if 51 per cent of their members 
are members of the A.L.A. The non- 
members would not, of course, receive the 
A.L.A. Bulletin or possess other privileges 
of A.L.A. The term of five 
years may be extended later by the Coun- 
cil. 


members. 


(12) That each division be given rep- 
resentation on the Council as hereinafter 
provided. 

(13) That A.L.A. committees dealing 
wholly or chiefly with the activities of 
any division be nominated by the board 
of directors of the division concerned; 
nominations to be presented to the presi- 
dent-elect sixty days before the annual 
meeting. “The Executive Board shall have 
the right to return the nominations to the 
board of directors concerned and ask for 
additional recommendations, but shall not 
have the right to appoint persons not 
nominated by the group. In case of fail- 
ure of the divisional board of directors 
to make such nominations, the Executive 
Board of the A.L.A. shall have power to 
appoint. Such committees are to report 
to the Council through the divisions they 
represent. 

(Divisions will have the right to ap- 
point other committees within their fields 
of activities on their own initiative and 
independently. ) 

(14) That each group organized as 
specified above shall either (a) submit not 
less than two nominations for each repre- 
sentative on important boards and com- 
mittees which concern to a considerable ex- 
tent the chief activities of the group (if 
not more than two other groups are greatly 
concerned with the 


work of the com- 


mittee or if the by-laws definitely provide 
for such nomination); or (b) nominate 
an advisory subcommittee to the A.L.A. 
committee (in case the work of the A.L.A. 
committee 
groups). 
(Recommendation 26 proposes a pro- 


concerns more than _ three 


vision in the by-laws for nomination by 
the Association of American Library 
Schools of four candidates for two posi- 
tions on the Board 
Librarianship. ) 

(15) That each division shall have the 
right to organize sections as it may desire, 
to hold closed meetings, and to conduct 
its business as an independent organiza- 
tion, subject to the restrictions herein 
stated. Each section also may hold closed 
meetings as it may desire, may retain 
a distinctive shall have 
own affairs, subject 
to the general approval of the divisional 
officers. 

(16) That each division shall have the 
right to grant to each of its sections per- 
mission to nominate its own representatives 


on A.L.A. 


of Education for 


name, and 


autonomy in_ its 


committees and to receive 
directly from the A.L.A. treasurer 
allotments as its members may speci- 


fy. 

(Thus, if the A.A.L.S. should become a 
section of the Division of Professional 
Education, it could conduct its own affairs, 
retain its name, hold closed meetings, and 
receive allotments directly. The same 
prerogatives would be granted, for ex- 
ample, to the League of Library Commis- 
sions should it become a section of the 


Division of Library Extension.) 


REGIONAL, PROVINCIAL, STATE, AND 
OTHER LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
p. 400 


Recommendation (1) of the tentative 
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report (p. 400) that when funds permit 
the Executive Board consider appoint- 
ment of an-assistant at headquarters to 
coordinate and aid regional, provincial, 
state, and local agencies is not presented 
for action at this time owing to the fact 
that it is impossible to foresee how press- 
ing other needs will be at some future 
time when funds may be available to ex- 
pand the activities of the Association. 

Recommendation (2) under this same 
heading in the tentative report (p. 400) 
that the Bulletin editor consider assigning 
increased space to activities of importance 
to many state associations is not presented, 
as consideration has been and will be given 
to the proposal without the necessity of 
action by the Council. 


(17) That the Council recommend 
that state associations which have not al- 
ready done so appoint standing commit- 
tees on adult education, salaries, staff and 
tenure (including certification, civil serv- 
ice, and compensation plans), library ex- 
tension, and legislation, and that these 
committees work closely with correspond- 
ing committees of the A.L.A. 


(18) That, as opportunity offers, ar- 
rangements be made for meetings of state 
chairmen of these important committees. 

(Chairmen of state extension commit- 
tees might well become members of the 
Division of Library Extension, even form- 
ing a section of the new division.) 


(19) That (a) the Council suggest to 
the state and regional associations that 
they consider the possibility of electing a 
board of directors with overlapping terms 
and (b) that the larger associations con- 
sider the desirability of compensating the 
secretary (executive officer) for part-time 
employment, if they are not already do- 
ing so. 
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STATE AGENCIES 
p. 402 

(20) That the Council suggest to the 
Library Extension Board, to the League 
of Library Commissions, to the National 
Association of State Libraries, and to the 
chairmen of all state extension committees 
that these and other groups interested 
consider the formation of a Division on 
Library Extension, with the league, the 
national association, and possibly other 
groups, functioning as autonomous sections 
under the conditions laid down in recom- 
mendations (15) and (16). 


BoARDS AND COMMITTEES OF THE A.L.A. 
Pp. 405 
(21) That the Constitution and by- 
laws be amended: 
(a) To 
standing committees, and special commit- 
tees 


distinguish between boards, 


(b) To provide a listing of boards and 
standing committees, and 


(c) To specify the method by which 
boards and committees are to be created 
and appointed, and the length of term 
of members. 


(22) That members of all boards, ex- 
cept the Executive Board, be appointed or 
elected for a term of five years; that mem- 
bers of standing committees be appointed 
for a two-year term. Members of stand- 
ing committees may be reappointed for a 
second and third consecutive term, but not 
for a fourth. Members of boards cannot 
be reappointed for a second consecutive 
term. 


(23) That any member of a board or 
a committee, except members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, may be removed by a three- 
fourths vote of the Executive Board upon 
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recommendation of either the chairman 
of the board or committee, the chairman 
of the Committee on Committee Appoint- 
ments, the executive board of a division, 
or the President. 

(24) That recommendations of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments 
and of the boards of directors of the vari- 
ous divisions be submitted to the President- 
elect not less than sixty days before the 
annual meeting of the Association; that 
the President-elect forward his recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board two 
weeks prior to the annual meeting; that 
the Executive Board at a meeting prior to 
the annual meeting of the Association con- 
sider the recommendations for the ap- 
pointment of committees, and either ap- 
prove, reject, or amend such recommenda- 
tions in so far as it has authority. The 
chairman of the Committee on Committee 
Appointments shall be invited to sit with 
the Executive Board when these recom- 
mendations are being considered. Ap- 
pointees of important boards and com- 
mittees present at the annual meeting are 
to be notified immediately of their ap- 
pointment. 

(25) That the Association of Ameri- 
can Library Schools, in combination with 
the Professional Training Section, con- 
sider organization as the Division of Pro- 
fessional Education. Such a division 
might well include as sections (a) ac- 
credited library schools, (b) nonaccredited 
library schools, (c) other library train- 
ing agencies and other members inter- 
ested. 

(This proposal implies participation by 
the faculties as well as by the directors 
of the library schools. The sections, of 
which the A.A.L.S. would be one, would 
be autonomous within their own fields, 
could retain their own names, could hold 





closed meetings, and conduct their own 
affairs as at present, but could unite 
with all other groups interested in the 
general aspects of professional educa- 
tion. ) 

(26) That when such a division has 
organized as specified in recommenda- 
tions (2), and (3), the board of directors 
shall nominate candidates for not more 
than two positions on the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, as provided in rec- 
ommendation (14). 

(27) That there shall be authorized a 
Committee on the Budget to consist of the 
President, the President-elect, the Treas- 
urer, and a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee designated by the Executive Board. 
The committee shall report an estimate of 
receipts to the Finance Committee, and 
an estimate of receipts and expenditures 
to the Executive Board. It shall also sub- 
mit a detailed budget to the Executive 
Board for action and shall report to the 
Council annually on the general aspects of 
the Association’s finances. Appropriations 
shall be made only for such activities as 
fall within the policies established by the 
Association or the Council. 


GOVERNMENT 
Pp. 409-13 

Composition of the Council 
(28) That the Council be composed 
in part of delegates elected for four-year 
terms by state, regional, and provincial 
associations on the basis of one representa- 
tive for the first 5¢ A.L.A. members in 
the district, and one additional representa- 
tive for each 250 A.L.A. members in ex- 
cess of 50, with overlapping terms for the 
representatives if more than one is elected. 
Representation shall be through state or 
provincial associations unless the state or 
provincial associations in a certain region 
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unite to form a regional association and 
notify the Secretary of the A.L.A. that 
representation will be through the regional 
association. “The vote is to be taken by 
mail and members of the state, provincial, 
or regional association are to be given a 
choice of candidates when feasible. 

(Any association in a state with less 
than 50 A.L.A. members might well unite 
with other state associations to form a re- 
gional association. ) 

(29) That each division with a mem- 
bership of not less than 50 A.L.A. mem- 
bers shall elect one representative for the 
first 50 A.L.A. members and one addi- 
tional representative for each 250 A.L.A. 
members in excess of 50, with overlapping 
terms if more than one representative is 
elected. The vote is to be taken by mail 
and members of the division are to be 
given a choice when feasible. 

(30) That ex-presidents of the As- 
sociation, members of the Executive 
Board, and chairmen of all standing com- 
mittees shall be members of the Council 
without the right to vote but with the 
right to participate in discussion. The 
chairmen of standing committees shall 
have the right to present recommendations 
of their committees relative to the work 
and to move their adoption. 

(31) That all members of the Council 
shall be members of the American Library 
Association. 

(32) That members of the Council 
shall be known as councilors. 

(33) That each affiliated organization 
shall be represented by its president, or 
preferably but at its option, by a repre- 
sentative who may be elected for a term 
of four years. 

(34) That each state and regional as- 
sociation and division, or the president 
of such association or division, shall have 
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the right to elect or appoint, as the as- 
sociation or division may decide, substi- 
tutes for the regularly elected delegates if 
the regularly elected delegates cannot at- 
tend. The president of a state or re- 
gional association or of a division may 
authorize delegates from any state or di- 
vision unable to attend to give proxies to 
other delegates from the same state as- 
sociation or division; such proxies shall be 
accepted if credentials for both substitutes 
and proxies, signed by the president of the 
state association or division, are presented 
to the Secretary of the A.L.A. in advance 
of the meeting for which they are valid. 

(It is very important that delegates to 
the Council attend regularly and con- 
sistently. Election to the Council of such 
delegates as can attend regularly is much 
to be desired. It is hoped that in the 
course of time state and regional associa- 
tions and divisions may be able to meet 
part of the expenses of delegates to Council 
meetings. ) 

(35) That votes of the regional, state, 
or local organizations and divisions for 
their Council representative shall prefer- 
ably be taken by mail. 

(It is hoped that members will be given 
a choice of candidates and that the list 
of nominees will represent in so far as 
possible a cross section of the membership 
and not be confined to administrative li- 
brarians. ) 

(36) That 24 instead of the present 
25 members of the Council shall be elected 
by the Association at large for four-year 
terms. 

(37) That, in so far as possible, all 
terms of shall overlap. 


To avoid an excessive number of simul- 


representatives 


taneous changes among representatives of 
associations and divisions which elect only 
one representative, the Council shall con- 
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duct a drawing by lot to determine the 
length of terms of the representatives who 
are originally elected by such associations 
and divisions; representatives elected 
thereafter shall serve for four years. 


Duties of the Council 


(Recommendations, as stated on pages 
412 and 413 of the tentative report with 
the addition of new recommendation 41.) 

(38) That the Council shall be recog- 
nized in the Constitution as the legislative 
body of the Association with the right, if 
it so desires, to review the action of off- 
cers, boards, and committees. 

(39) That the President shall report 
for the Executive Board to the Council 
at least once a year, preferably twice a 
year if two meetings be held, upon the 
state of the Association. The Secretary 
also shall report not less than once a year, 
and preferably twice a year if two meet- 
ings are held, on the activities of the Sec- 
retary and headquarters staff. 

(40) That copies of resolutions, not at 
the time confidential, adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board be forwarded to all mem- 
bers of the Council, unless printed in 
the Bulletin within two months of the 
date of meeting of the board. 

(41) That the President of the Asso- 
ciation, or at his option the President- 
elect, shall be the presiding officer at all 
meetings of the Council, with the right 
to vote in case of tie. 


Nominating Committees, p. 414-15 


(42) That one of the Class A, B, and 
C members be appointed on the Nominat- 
ing Committee each year. 

(43) That the retiring chairman of the 
Nominating Committee be continued as 
a member of the Nominating Committee 
for the following year. 


(44) That (a) whenever possible the 
incoming Nominating Committee shall 
hold its first meeting for organization and 
discussion during the A.L.A. conference. 

(b) Nominating committees should se- 
lect the strongest administrators and lead- 
ers for officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, without regard to position 
held, age, sex, or special interests, with the 
following modification. In order to give 
consideration to a variety of interests, the 
Nominating Committee may present 
candidates for the four-year terms in two 
blocks of two each, with the request that 
members vote for one from each block. 

(c) Nominating committees should see 
that representation on the Council is 
provided for various classes of libra- 
rians, such as nonadministrators, junior 
members, and others which in the past 
have not always been adequately repre- 
sented. 

(d) Nominating committees should not 
in all cases regard it as necessary to 
nominate competing candidates, especially 
for the office of first vice president, if there 
are reasons why only one candidate should 
be nominated. 

(45) That the Nominating Committee 
shall report nominations at the December 
meeting of the Council. Such nomina- 
tions shall be printed in the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin not less than three weeks before the 
December meeting. Any member of the 
Council may present at the December 
meeting a petition signed by not less than 
ten councilors proposing additional nom- 
inations. The Council, in case nomina- 
tions for more than two candidates for 
any office are made, shall proceed to take 
a written ballot on the names presented 
by the Nominating Committee and by the 
petitioners; the two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office are 
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to be the official candidates, to be placed 
on the ballots to be sent to the membership 
at large. The Nominating Committee 
and petitioners shall file with the Secretary 
of the A.L.A. the written consent of any 
candidate to have his name presented to 


the Council for nomination. 


Amendments to Constitution, p. 415 


(46) That amendments to the Consti- 
tution may be adopted upon a majority 
vote of the Council at two consecutive 
meetings not less than two months apart, 
and by a vote by mail of a majority of 
the A.L.A. members voting. The mail 
vote may be taken after either the first or 
the second vote of the Council. 

(47) That amendments to the by-laws 
may be adopted by a majority vote of the 
Association at any annual meeting upon 
the recommendation of the Council voted 
at two consecutive meetings, not less than 
two months apart. 


Biennial Meetings, p. 416 


(48) That the policy of holding annual 
meetings be continued. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
p. 421-22 


(49) That membership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall consist of 
active, lay, institutional, honorary, con- 
tributing, sustaining, and life members. 

(a) Active members shall consist of 
those who have graduated from accredited 
library schools or who are or have been 
employed regularly in a library. 

(b) Trustee and lay members shall 
consist of all trustees and former trustees 
of libraries, and other nonlibrarians inter- 
ested in the work of the A.L.A. 

(c) Institutional members shall con- 
other 


sist of libraries and institutions 


interested in the work of the A.L.A. 

(d) Honorary members shall consist of 
persons recommended for membership by 
the Council upon nomination by the 
Membership Committee, and elected by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
any annual meeting of the Association. 
Members of foreign associations and those 
outside of the profession who have con- 
sistently aided the profession are eligible 
Mem- 
bers of foreign associations may also be 
eligible to active membership in the usual 
way. 


to election as honorary members. 


Honorary members shall be mem- 
bers for life. 

(e) Contributing and sustaining mem- 
berships shall remain as at present pro- 
vided, except that they shall no longer 
be available to libraries or library schools. 

(f) Life membership shall be available 
to any person who desires to contribute 
to the endowment fund of the A.L.A. 
an amount not less than $200. Life 
members are to receive the Bulletin, Hand- 
book, Proceedings, and, if they so desire, 
life membership in a division, to be desig- 
nated by them from time to time. The 
treasurer is to transfer to the division 
designated $2 per year during the life- 
time of the member. 

Present life memberships are to remain 
in full force, but no allotments to di- 
visions are to be made for life member- 
ships taken out prior to July 1, 1939. 

(50) That the dues of active members 
shall be fixed according to the table on 
the next page. 

(51) That the divisions be requested 
to accept membership of the Class A 
members without allotment. 

(52) That the class to which any 
member belongs shall not be specified in 
the Handbook and shall be regarded as 


confidential. Allotments are to be made 
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ProposepD Dues For AcTIVE MEMBERS 


Qualification Dues Receive 

A* Salary $1200 and under $ 2 Bulletin (See recommendation 51) 

B $1201-$1500 3 Bulletin and divisional membership 

C $1501-$2100 4 Bulletin, Handbook, and divisional member- 
ship 

D $2101-3000 5 Bulletin, Handbook, Proceedings, and divi- 
sional membership 

E $3001-$4000 6 Bulletin, Handbook, Proceedings, and divi- 
sional membership 

F $4001-$5000 8 Bulletin, Handbook, Proceedings, and divi- 
sional membership 

G $5001 and over 10 Bulletin, Handbook, Proceedings, and divi- 
sional membership 

* Available only to librarians and library school students. 


to divisions in lump sums accompanied by 
a list of members whose dues are allotted 
but without indication of the amount al- 
lotted for any one member. 

(53) That dues of lay members, 
trustees, etc., shall be fixed at a minimum 
of $3, such members to receive the Bul- 
letin without the Proceedings and the 
Handbook. It is hoped that many non- 
librarians will elect to pay dues at the 
higher rate or to become sustaining or 
contributing members. 

(54) That dues of libraries and library 
schools as institutional members shall be 
fixed as follows: 


Income $20,000 and under .......... $ 5 
Over $20,000—up to and _ including 
EN a ui bs van dauaeasanguuusene 10 
Over $40,000-—up to and _ including 
EN «a6 han 40b-0n a aichae aud 15 
Over $70,000—up to and _ including 
bin bw ates eins eee 20 
RNS 3. 4 sitchin edaidnaw aban 25 


All institutional members are to re- 


ceive the Bulletin, Handbook, and Pro- 
ceedings. 


(55) That dues of other _institu- 





tional members shall be fixed at $5. 

(56) That institutional memberships 
shall be accepted at $5 for branch li- 
braries and departments of any library 
which is an institutional member under 
the regular rates. 

(57) That the Proceedings and the 
Handbook may be sold to nonmembers or 
to members not qualified to receive them 
at not less than $1 each. 

(58) That any personal or institu- 
tional member shall be permitted to pay 
a higher rate than is called for by the two 
scales. (It is hoped that many will desire 
to do so, and that many persons will be- 
come sustaining members. ) 


PUBLICATIONS 
Pp. 425 


The committee is happy to report that 
a college library quarterly is about to be 
inaugurated and that the publication of 
a school library bulletin is under considera- 
tion. It therefore seems needless to bring 
these recommendations to vote. 


Other recommendations, not connected 
with reorganization, follow, pages 796-98. 
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LiprAary UNIoNs® 


The discussion of staff associations on 
page 406 of the tentative report and the 
fact that the committee expressed the 
opinion that staff associations should be 
encouraged, but did not specifically ex- 
press a similar opinion on library unions 
(p. 396), should not be interpreted as an 
expression of opinion by the committee 
that in the future the formation of library 
unions may not be both desirable and 
necessary for the attainment of the aims 
of the profession. It has been pointed out 
that we are in a continually changing so- 
cial order and that the most important 
function of a national organization is to 
study the needs of such a rapidly chang- 
ing order (p. 367-68) and to adapt its 
organization and functions to such needs. 

At the present time there are only six 
library unions® (two in the Library of 
Congress, one each in the public libraries 
of Butte, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
cago). It is too early to appraise the in- 
fluence of such unions on the attainment 
of the aims of the profession. The ob- 
jection to unions on the part of many li- 
brarians is based not so much on what is 
known rather indefinitely as a_profes- 
sional point of view as it is on the nature 
of some specific union activities. Many 
librarians feel that strikes, the violence 
sometimes associated with them, the em- 
phasis solely on the economic status of the 
personnel without consideration of the 
public interest, and the principle of the 
closed shop if applied to library staffs, 
would not be conducive to the promotion 
of librarianship, should some union meth- 
ods be carried over to the library field. 

5 Addition to Section 7, Part II, ‘‘Tentative Re- 
port,” paragraphs on “Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure,” A.L.A. Bulletin 33:406-07, June, 1939. 


® Berelson, Bernard. “Library Unionization.” Li- 
brary Quarterly 9:498-510, October, 1939. 


While it is true that many professional 
unions have a clause prohibiting strikes, 
yet it is certain that professional unions 
through their connections would be af- 
fected by strikes of their affiliates and 
there can be no assurance that in the 
future, when and if library unions grow 
in strength, the “no strike” clause might 
not be deleted. Some librarians also feel 
that since there is divided public opinion 
in regard to some union activities, a li- 
brary would lose the confidence of a con- 
siderable proportion of the public should 
it take sides in the controversy through an 
organization of library unions. 

There is strong evidence that library 
unions in certain individual cases have al- 
ready contributed to the improvement of 
library service. ‘The committee believes 
that there is a possibility, if not a proba- 
bility, that, in the future, as the social 
order changes, unions may be not only a 
desirable but a necessary means for ex- 
tension and improvement of library serv- 
ice. It recommends that librarians keep 
an open mind on the question of unioniza- 
tion, encourage the activities of unions 
in so far as such activities are a benefit 
to the improvement and extension of 
library service, and recognize that in the 
future unions may be a distinct aid. Con- 
versely, it is hoped that the unions will 
support those policies of the American Li- 
brary Association which are consistent 
with their ideals. ‘The committee desires 
to emphasize the importance of wise lead- 
ership on the part of those who are direct- 
ing the union movement, and to commend 
those leaders who have given attention 
to the aims of the library profession as 
well as to the economic status of its 
members.” 


™Cp. Donaldson, McPherrin. Labor Problems in 
the Eis. Longmans, 1939. ‘‘P: >fessional Labor 
Standards and Customs,” pp. 53-55. 
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ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


The committee urges tolerance in the 
consideration of library unions, restraint 
in discussion, and _ fair presentation. 
Partisan arguments, some of which have 
appeared on each side of the question, can 
have only an unfortunate effect. There 
is need of a better understanding by li- 
brarians of the union movement in the 
professions—its strength and weaknesses. 
Whatever our personal opinions may be, 
the committee believes that library unions 
will increase in number and may under 
wise leadership aid in the improvement of 
library service. And certainly the con- 
verse also holds true. The A.L.A., there- 
fore, must frankly recognize that library 
unions may be able to contribute to the 
promotion of library service and should 
be encouraged and aided in so far as their 
efforts tend toward this end. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS® 


The committee’s tentative report em- 
phasizes the importance of personnel ac- 
tivities in attaining the aims of the national 
professional association. “The committee 
has since received at least one proposal 
that personnel activities be discontinued or 
sharply curtailed. Upon the advice of 
many librarians and a thorough analysis 
of the entire situation, we feel that our 
original conclusions should stand, and that 
the A.L.A. through its Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, “should vigorously at- 
tempt to bring about more favorable work- 
ing conditions for the profession than 
now exist.” To strengthen its position 
on these matters further, the committee 
recommends : 

(1) That the present policy of the As- 
sociation in recommending for appoint- 
ment to professional library positions, li- 

® Addition to Section 7, Part II, “Tentative Re- 


rt,” paragraphs on “Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
enure,” A.L.A. Bulletin 33:406-07, June, 1939. 
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brarians duly qualified by education and 
experience be continued. 

(2) That the present policy of the As- 
sociation in opposing the appointment to 
professional library positions of those not, 
in its opinion, by education and experience 
fitted for such positions be continued, with 
due discretion, with an appreciation of the 
special factors affecting some individual 
appointments, and, in local cases, only after 
consultation with local leaders. 

(3) That increased emphasis be given 
to, and when feasible increased funds be 
allotted for, activities on personnel ques- 
tions—economic status, salaries, appoint- 
ments, dismissals, tenure of office, and 
especially the enactment of adequate cer- 
tification and civil service laws. 


In an open letter, addressed to the chair- 
man of the third Activities Committee,’ 
Mr. Philip Keeney suggests that a special 
committee on tenure be set up to hear the 
complaints of librarians who believe they 
have been treated unfairly, and that the 
committee be given for the first year of 
investigation an appropriation of $1500. 

The committee has much sympathy for 
Mr. Keeney’s proposal. If it appeared 
that any good could be accomplished by 
the methods of investigating dismissals 
which he proposes, the committee would 
be glad to endorse them. Unfortunately, 
many cases of dismissal are not on clear 
grounds. If and when, after a preliminary 
investigation, it seems clear that good 
can be accomplished by investigation, 
and that a dismissal may have been made 
for other than adequate cause, then the 
committee feels that a further inves- 
tigation would be desirable. It does be- 
lieve, however, that the present Board 


® Keeney, Philip O. “The Next Case.” 


Wilson 
Library Bulletin 13:663-66, June, 1939. 
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Staff, and Tenure, 


possibly through special subcommittees ap- 


on Salaries, acting 
pointed for individual cases, is fully quali- 
investigation 
appointment of an additional 
The board is the 


body to which requests for investigation of 


fied to organize such an 
without 
standing committee. 


dismissals are, at present, officially referred. 
As a further expression of policy the 

committee also recommends the adoption 

of the following statement of principle: 


The Council of the American Library 
Association expresses its belief that after the 
expiration of a period of probation librarians 
and library assistants, appointed on a merit 
basis, should have permanent or continuous 
tenure, and their services should be ter- 
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minated only for adequate cause, except in 
the case of retirement for age, or under 
extraordinary circumstances because of fi- 
nancial exigencies.?° 


To enforce this resolution legal enact- 


ments will be necessary. In universities 


and colleges, tenure of office similar to that 
granted to faculty members should be ex- 
tended to the professional members of the 
library staff."? 


10 Based on statement endorsed by the American 
Association of Iniversity Professors. A.A.U.P 
Bulletin 25:27, February, 19309. 

The statement in regard to dismissals herein 
presented is a compromise. The chairman regards 
the statement as entirely inadequate, as omitting a 
consideration of basic principles, and as inconsistent 
with other sections of the report. Compare paragraph 
starting at foot . page 369 of the tentative noes. 
(A.L.A. Bulletin :360-70, June, 1939). C.H 
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APPENDIX A 
|. Estimated income under scale of dues proposed in the final recommendations of the 
committee : 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIPS’ 
sy Income Groups 


Based on analysis of the American Library Directory 





Number in Number in 
Group Income Directory Per Cent A.L.A. Dues Revenue 
Ne a 902 68.9 1,195 $ 5 $ 5,975 
ie) SODEEOR MOD 2... 2. cscs vcdcces 184 14.0 244 10 2,440 
ee gI 6.9 120 15 1,800 
BA BpO,00t-S100000 ..... 2.0... sn aee 43 3.3 57 20 1,140 
eee 89 6.8 118 25 2,950 
Na Si cei dier keh Caka means . . 1,309 99.9 1,734 $14,305 
Deducting allotments to groups (when made) ................0 00 e eee ee cee eees 2,861 
$11,444 
Deducting net loss in contributing and sustaining memberships? .................. 1,425 
NT PTO CL CTCL C TET ECCT E TOE OR ee en EO $10,019 
SR GDR BE ES REED 5 5.4. n vis 00 saews oa esad sah en Oakes eas eee eee 8,670 
meet @ain from imetieubiamal qeemeseee «.. . . < «sion sicccieisccdccudaceetansanenie $ 1,349 
Compilations of institutional income made by Mr. R. E. Dooley. 
? Special memberships for libraries and library schools will be discontinued. 
PERSONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
Based on postcard questionnaire 
Estimated 
Number in Estimated 
Salary Range Number Per Cent A.L.A. Dues Income 
OS 464 11.7 1,498 $2 $2,996 
OS A 804! 20.3 2,598 3 7,794 
EAE SOD 2... 25.000 1,509 38.1 4,877 4 19,508 
$2,101-$3,000 ............. 870 22.0 2,816 5 14,080 
$3,001-$4,000 ............. 184 4.6 589 6 3,534 
$4,001-$5,000 ...........6. 64 1.6 205 8 1,640 
CE inca case ekeeuel 66 1.7 217 10 2,170 
RE teal es Soi Un als 3,961 100.0 12,800 $51,722 
Less sectional allotments (20 per cent of all except $2 members) ................ 9,745 
TTT ee re TE ee 41,977 
rr Cite Clee COO okt a dctensnndSurnnduacesusaxeonaenen keene 42,330 
I i cine 4d nog nce ack Ae a cn weg me Rem eee Nk eines eo wae $ 353 
1Includes trustees, retired, and other nonsalaried members. 
SUMMARY UNDER REvIsED RECOMMENDATIONS 
Net gain from institutional memberships ................cccccccecccceecceceres $1,349 
eS errr rer rrr er 353 
Net gain under present recommendations ..............00cceecececcccceeccceees $ 996 
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II. Estimated income under scale proposed in the tentative report, 4.L.4. Bulletin, 
June, 1939: 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
By Income Groups 


Based on 1309 members listed in the 4 merican Library Directory, 1935, out of a total of 
1734 A.L.A. institutional members, October, 1938 


Estimated 














Number A.L.A. Per Cent Total A.L.A. 

Income Members in in Each Members in 
Groups Annual Income Income Groups Group Each Group Dues Revenue 
A. $20,000 and less ......... 902 68.9 1,195 $5 $ 5,975 
B. $20,001-$40,000 .... .. 8% 14.0 244 8 1,952 
C. $40,001-$100,000 . .. 134 10.2 177 10 1,770 
D. Over $100,000 .......... 8g 6.8 118 15 1,770 
i io eg 1,309 99.9 1,734 $11,467 
Deducting allotments to groups (when made) ...... ae ee . 2,293 
$9,174 
Deducting net loss in contributing and sustaining memberships ....... sil a cornea 
ea RNa es oS a Dee hk ee Sab ew ere .. . $6,832 
Present income at $5 each ........... mei Etoe pte es .. 8,670 
a CO cid Wiad $e OEE Ca ale rE EE ee Pen TI 

PERSONAL MEMBERSHIPS 
Cost of Living Survey’ 

Estimated 
Number in Estimated 
Salary Range Number Per Cent Dues Income 
A. $1199 and under .......... 81 12.7 1,626 $2 $ 3,252 
B.  Seaee-gaeep .. ...........392 58.4 7,475 3 22,425 
C. $2100-$3599 .............156 24.5 3,136 5 15,680 
D. $3600-$4999 ..... -a.cs 20 3.1 397 8 3,176 
E. $5000-and up .... oo. ‘3 800 10 1,660 
EE EO 637 100.0 12,800 $46,193 
amen ne in We UY CI IA gg ok ccc ik ec ee kobe eke cdwssconasavivees 8,588 
ETRE ee RS eo Ls a a ——— 
Present recemts from 12,500 members ... 2... 2. cnc ccc wc wcecccesccsscsvaee $42,330 
eee o i Saedes nr (aes 35 SORT wba erie aslen lod Ga 'Ms 6 im, 's sean ao m/mvmrasibr ete —. 


SUMMARY UNDER ORIGINAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Net loss from personal memberships .... 





Dh snails Gia otter Rarer sheer Res Besa wal ss eo Ore $4,725 
Net loss from institutional memberships ..................000c0eeeceeeeee 1,838 
Net loss under original recommendations .............. 00.0 cece cececucccceeeees $6,563 


1A survey made in February, 1937, by the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
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RANGE OF SALARIES AS /NO/ICATEO 
BY POSTCARD QUESTIONNA/RE 
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Straws in the Wind 










A Record of Votes Taken at State and Local Meetings 





Members or representatives of the third Activities Committee attended during Sep- 
tember and October, 1939, the meetings of 18 state associations and 1 library club. 


(Some of the meetings of the state associations were joint meetings.) After discussions 


one at Kansas-Misso 


»ut uniform fee for everyone. 


an expression of opinion was asked on the several questions listed below. In some 
cases where there was no difference of opinion the vote was not counted. In other 
cases there was not time for a vote on all questions submitted. ‘The committee does not 
have any count of the votes at the New Hampshire and Oklahoma meetings. 

It will be noted that there was general agreement among the state associations on 


most of the questions, except the first two and the ninth. 


QUESTIONS 


i 

$4: 1. Shall the minimum membership required for representation be reduced to 100? 

_ 2. Shall every state association or division be given representation irrespective of the 
number of members? 

: 3. Shall proportional representation on the Council be granted on a basis of salary or 

: position, in addition to the proposed representation already provided for Class A and B 

* assistants (those in the lower salary bracket) ? 

= 4. Shall positions on the Executive Board be allocated proportionately on a salary basis? 

3 5. Shall representation on the Council be granted on an age basis (junior members) ? 

cE 6. Shall representation on the Executive Board be placed on an age basis (junior mem- 

“* bers) ? 

a3 7. Do you prefer a scale of dues based on salaries as recommended by the third Activities 

33 | Committee to one based primarily on age as recommended by the Membership Committee? 

g6 | 8. Would you prefer uniform dues, increased sufficiently to take care of the allotments 

ee to sections but the same for all members, to the scale recommended by the committee? 

- 9. If the recommendations of the Activities Committee are adopted, would you, if you 

= were a $5 member, prefer to receive the Proceedings or the Handbook? Votes for Pro- 

on 








; votes for Handbook 
10. Would you prefer one national association to represent all librarians and libraries of 


ceedings 


the United States to a number of separate associations representing various types of li- 


braries? 


* Library associations mssie E 
lumbia, Maryland, Middle 
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APPENDIX D 


Corrections in Tentative Report 


P. 386. There is a slight error in the sentence reading: “Of the 2710 individual 
members of the A.L.A. employed in universities and colleges, only 140 belonged to the 
College and Reference Section in November, 1936.” ‘The 140 members of the College 
and Reference Section in November, 1936, included a few reference librarians in public 
libraries. The actual proportion of college librarians who were members of the College 
and Reference Section is therefore slightly less than indicated. 

P. 393. The words “The statement” in the second complete paragraph should be 
changed to “Any implication.” The sentence will then read “Any implication that the 
A.L.A. ... ‘gobbles up’ specialized groups . . . is, if true, a serious indictment.” 

P. 395. ‘7 per cent” in the sixth line of the second column should read “5 per cent.” 

P. 415, second column. The sentence should read: “The number of members present 
at annual meetings varies from one-twelfth to one-third of the membership.” 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Balance Sheet 
As at August 31, 1939 


Assets 
Endowment Funds: 

Cash in agency account. 

Investments—at cost: 
United States government securities. . 
State and municipal bonds 
Public utility bonds 
Railroad bonds. 
Industrial bonds. . 
Foreign government bonds... . 
First mortgage real estate notes. .... 
Real estate (acquired through foreclosure) 
Purchase money mort, 


Accounts receivable. . 
Accrued interest purchased . . 
Total Endowment Funds. . 


General and - Funds: 
Cash in bank . 
Cash on hand..... ‘ 
Municipal warrants............. 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. . . . . 
Advances to staff members and institutions 
Inventory of stationery 
Prepaid expenses. .... 


Total. . 


Liabilities 
Endowment Funds—Capital: 
SEO PURG. ... 6 .occccsccece. 

Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund. 
General Endowment Fund 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Oberly Memorial Fund.............. 
C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund. . 
Total Endowment Fund Capital 


General and Special Funds: 
ok. stb shawn ska eusabense 
Annuity prepayments (; dation tt) . 
Revolving fund reserve (publications)......... 
Honor Fund nr received to ome. 
Capital account . 


Total... 





--$ 106,696.72 


. $364, 657.86 
359,548.57 
349, 942.82 
619,601.77 
178,125.58 
65 , 743.75 
112,551.23 
11,477.71 

, 560.94 

. 3,551.18 2,070,761. 41 

1,431.38 
456.64 


$2, 179,346.15 





41,229.93 
300.00 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 


September I, 1978 to August 71, 1939 


Budget 
Committee Projects 
Contingent Vii ae 
Edueation for aaa 
Headquarters Library... 
Personnel 
Public Library Division...... 
School and Children’s Library Division 
Statistics 


* Overdraft, transfer, deduction, or refund. 
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479.31 
457.39 
5,422.15 
3,363.32 
185.24 51,437.34 
. $2,280, 783.49 
..$ 105,838.37 
.. 2,019,372.08 
; 45,748.73 
» 259.54 
1,060.00 
‘ 5,067.43 
. .$2,179,346.15 
- 17.64 
666.10 
1,000.00 
. 2,036.57 
. 47,717.03 51,437.34 
tetees - $2,230, 783.49 
Balance Balance 
September 1, August 31, 
1938 Receipts Disbursements 1939 
§ 1,455.14 $ 3,295.08 $ 3,775.55 $ 974.67 
123.13* 3,590.77 2,235.90 1,231.74 
129.72* 16,033.10 16, 233.21 329.83° 
215.41 9,543.27 10,026.77 268 .09* 
378.98* 13,632.97 13,956.79 702.80* 
668.68* 29,015.07 28 864.75 518.36* 
29.54* 9,606.76 10,062.11 484. 89* 
415.28 5,170.77 5,618.30 23.30" 
$ 755.73 $ 89,896.79 $ 90,773.38 $  120.86* 
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$ 1,197.68* $ 38,001.01 $ 37,298.90 $ 495.579 
Membership and Conference 5,306.51 79,042.09 71,425.10 1,364. 50° 
Membership and Conference (transfer) 14,288.00* .. ‘ Ree 
Publishing 11,774.62* 95,249.49 92, 639.86 9,164.99" 
$ 7, 665.79° $198,004.59 $201,363.86 $11,025.06" 
Total general activities $ 6, 910.06° $287,901.38 $292, 137. 24 $11, 145.92* 
American Library in Paris Bisa $ 8,000.00 $ 4,007.48 $ 3,902.52 
Books for the Blind 160.42 . : 160.42 
Books for Europe : 17,000.00 391.52 16,608.48 
Building Fund. 778.20 11.71 ; 789.91 
Catalog Code Revision 5,236.29 .. 4,570.85 665.44 
Cooperative Cataloging 1,652.17 4,916.37 7,293.88 725 .34* 
Education for Librarianship 
Special Fund . 419.39 70.60 348.79 
Investigations 5,661.63 2,978.21 2,683.42 
Fellowships and Scholarships 8,632.96 11,500.09 8,769.11 11,363.85 
Instruction for Negro Teacher Librarians—1938 4,117.50 485.73° 3,631.74 
Instruction for Negro Teacher Librarians—Supplementary 1938 3,000.00 555.53* 2,444.47 
Instruction for Negro Teacher Librarians—1939 ¥ : 2,641.29 1.74 2,639.55 
International Federation of Documentation Meeting—1938 1,200.00 42.84* 1,157.16 sales 
International Federation of Documentation Meeting—1939 3 2,500.00 2,502.08 2.08° 
International Library Cooperation 2,500.00 1,684.59 815.41 
Library Cooperation with Latin America 5,000.00 2,470.29 2,529.71 
Library Terminology 3,650.00 . 1,789.62 1,860.38 
Microfilm Demonstration Equipment 1,500.00 10. 28° eS ee 
Out-of-Print Books ‘ : 10,000.00 3.29 9,996.71 
Union List of Serials 1,334.11 10,000.00 7,647.20 3, 686.91 
Total Special Projects $37,342.67 $ 72,974.96 $ 52,903.55 $57,414.08 
Grand Total $30,432.61 $360,876.34 $345,040.79 $46,268.16 
1 Includes $4,! $4,850 carried from 1937-38. 
? Consists of a balance of $3,087.75 and a deficit of $12,252.74 
Y * 
Summary of Income 1938-39 
Estimated 
Budget Actual Income 
. Budget 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
A, Booklist 
Advertising $ 6,600.00 $ 6,603.96 $ 7,000.00 
Carnegie Fund 4,000.00 3,687.48 3,600.00 
Sale of review books 4,200.00 4,469.05 4,600.00 
Sale of extra eee 200.00 181.60 200.00 
Subscriptions. . 20,300.00 21,390.92 22,850.00 
a $ 35,300.00 $ 36,333.01 $ 38,250.00 
B. Membership and Conference 
Annual dues. : $ 51,000.00 $ 50,919.98 $ 53,000.00 
Chapter dues. . . 820.00 988.80 990. 
Special dues. . . 16,000.00 16,405.00 16,500.00 
Life memberships. . 350.00 576.00 =... 2s 000s 
Endowment Fund. 1,500.00 1,546.98 1,500.00 
Conference—Exhibits. 5,300.00 5,460.00 6,000.00 
Registration 2,500.00 2,633.18 2,800.00 
Bulletin sales. 500.00 513.15 525.00 
Miscellaneous 25.00 ........0.  socveceses 
Total. $ 77,995.00 rs 79, 042.09 $ 81,315.00 
C. Publishing 
Receipts—sales $103,979.00 $ 87,999.49 $109,196.00 
Subsidies 4,850.00 7,250.00 6,114.75 
Total. $108,829.00 $ 95,249.49 $115,310.75 
D. Sale af Corporation Endowment Fund $77,400.00 $ 74,537.92 $ 73,000.00 
Sale of extention material and royalties 150.00 278.93 200.00 
OTe of catalogs _* eee 
War Funds. 54.92 
laterest on warrants 257.30 see 
Travel Committee—refund 54.00 0 Som 
; eee $ 77,550.00 $ 75,437.32 $ 73, 200.00 
Total A-B-C-D. $299,674.00 $286,061.91 $308,075.75 
E, Grants expended in shove budgets - 
Gifts—Activities Committee. . $ ‘ $ 200.00 $... 
Study International Labour Office (Rockefeller) 600.00... 
Books for Europe Study (Rockefeller)... . . 539.47 
Adult Education pre-conference discussion 
(American Association Adult Education) - 500.00 _...--.---- 
Total... 3 S 2.00.0) 6iicccnst 


Total A-B-C-D-E 





$299,674.00 $287,901.38 





$308,075.75 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 807 
F. Special Projects $ 37,342.67 $ 72,974.96 
Grand Total A-B-C-D-E-F $337, ,016. 67 $360 , 876 34 
Deficit August 31, 1939. for $14,233.67 
Total available for 1939-40 $293.8 842. .08 
Endowment Funds—Summary of Capital and Investment 
(At Cost) 
August 31, 1939 
Carnegie _ Sarah C. N. 
Corporation General James L Oberly Bogle 
Carnegie Endowment Endowment Whitney Memorial Memorial 
Fun Fund Fund Fund Fund Fund Total 
United States Government 
Securities. . 4,310.00 $ 345,738.58 $ 7,828.38: $2,015.21 $1,000.00 $4,765.69 $ 365,657.86 
State and Municipz 11 Bonds bi cess 359,038.57 510.00 359,548.57 
Public Utility Bonds 26,373.75 315,193.88 7,375.19 348,942.82 
Railroad Bonds. 26,547.50 $83,202.27 9,852.00 619,601.77 
Industrial Bonds. . 14,332.50 163,793.08 , 178,125.58 
Foreign Government Bonds 5,100.00 53,503.75 7,140.00 65,743.75 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Notes..... 11,141.23 97,910.00 3,500.00 112,551.23 
Real Estate (Acquired 
through Foreclosure). . 11,477.71 11,477.71 
Contract for Sale of Prop- 
oty.... 3,551.18 3,551.18 
Purchase Money Mortgage 5,560.94 5,560.94 
Accounts Receivable. Lane “seamen 1,431.38 
Accrued Interest . 448.81 7.83 - 456.64 
Cash on Deposit 18, 033. 39 87,634.05 423.21 / 244.33 60.00 301. 74 106,696.72 
Total $105,838.37 $2.0 019,372.08 $45,748.73! $2,259.54 $1,060.00 $5,067. 43 $2,179,346.15 
Capital 100,000.00 —_2,000,000.00 45,748.73 2,259.54 1,000.00 5,067.43 2.154,075.70 
Surplus $ 5,838.37 $ 19,372.08 $ 60.00 $ 25,270.45 
1 $2,000 of this is H. H. B. Meyer Memorial Fund. 
. Advertising 6,600.00 6,603.96 7,000.00 
B Uu d: g ers Sale of review books 4,200.00 4,469.05 4,600.00 
> Sale of Booklist extra copies. 200.00 181.60 200.00 
AMERICAN LiBRary IN Paris seen IO ISS BN 
$34,102.32 $35,135.33 $37,754.43 
f Budget Actual Underwritten by Membership 1,668.00 1,668.00... 
Receipts 1939 1939 ay an 7 
—, . . Total . . $35,770.32 $36, 803.33 $37,754.43 
Carnegie Corporation of New : ‘ ates 
York. . $ 8,000.00 $ 8,000.00 
Total : $ 8,000.00 $ 8,000.00 Disbursements 
7 ee i tel Departmental 
’ | » an ie- - 
=. ee ee $ 748 Annuities. $ 240.00 $ 240.00 $ 240.00 
American Library in Paris 8,000.00 4,000.00 Advertising the Booklist... 35.00 17.90 300.00 
Total. . $ 8,000.00 $ 4,007.48 Advertising solicitation. . 1,350.00 1,315.63 1,000.00 
i == : Auditing. . 70.00 70.00 70.00 
7 bien August 31, 3,992.52 Collection and exchange. . . 80.00 77.56 80.00 
- ‘ a betemencrn Equipment. . 25.00 12.88 75.00 
§ 8,000.00 Library of Congress cards ; 300.00 
Postage. . 550.00 634.42 650.00 
. — Paper... 1,987.00 1,754.51 1,900.00 
Buitpinc Funp Printing. 6,633.00 7,848.81 8,000.00 
Receipts Rent of office. . 1,460.00 1,460.00 1,460.00 
Cash bal September 1, 1938 778.2 Salaries —regular 14,780.00 15,020.97 14,860.00 
Interes' cmmecmmaie . 1K Salaries—extra . 250.00 117.00 300.00 
a t | oa t 31, ——— Stationery and supplies 775.00 888.97 850.00 
1939. a $ 789.91 Telephone and telegraph 40.00 37.78 40.00 
= = Travel 320.00 394.60 400.00 
Miscellaneous _ 175.32 191.11 194.43 
: = Total. . $28,770.32 $30,082.14 $30,719.43 
Booktis1 General office... 7,000.00 7,216.76 _ 7,035.00 
Budget Actual Budget Total. . $35,770.32 $37,298.90 $37,754.43 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 . —— - —— 
Cash bal: August 31, 
Cu balance September 1...$ 1,197.68" $ 1,197.68* $ | 495.57° ; mean peg 496.87° 
Carnegie Fund. . 4,000.00 3,687.48 3,600.00 aie . 


* Overdraft. 





$36,803.33 
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Books FoR Europe 





Budget Actual 
Receipts 1939 1939 
Rockefeller Foundation $17,000.00 $17,000.00 
Total... $17,000.00 $17,000.00 
Disbursements ——_ P 
—_ = Paces os ex- 
0,500.00 $ 56.50 
Equipment. 300.00 sie 
Salaries. . 4,000.00 14.45 
Supplies, postage, neat, and 
telegraph........ ; 400.00 15.08 
Travel 1,200.00 205.49 
A.L.A. supervision : 300.00 100.00 
Total. ... $17,000.00 $ 391.52 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939. . $16,608.48 
$17,000. 000. 00 


CaTALoG Cope REvIsIOoNn 





. Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash baiance September 1 $ 5,236.29 $ 5,236. 29$ 665.44 
Total. . $ 5,236. 29 $ 5, 236. 29 y 665.44 
Disbursements wn we 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
wee 50.00 $ 23.23 $ 25.00 
Printing, mimeographing, etc. 800.00 33.00 0.00 
§ aera 3,700.00 4,375.15 275.00 
Clerical assistance... ... . 150.00 SE Suikabnse 
500.00 51.15 90.00 
Miscellaneous and supplies 36.29 57.77 25.44 
ae $ 5 5,236.29 § 4,570.85 $ 665.44 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939... 665.44 
y 5,236. 29 


le, 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Budget 
Income 1939-40 
ET PIR ON ne irr $2,400.00 
a: er mg by Association of weaeeh and Reference 
RES 600.00 
Underaditins by A. L. A.. 760.00 
: | ee $3,760.00 
Disbursements 
0 EE eee - $1,350.00 
A. L. A. production cost. . 600.00 
Expenses of editors... .. 450.00 
Headquarters equipment . 110.00 
Subscription solicitation 200.00 
A. L, A. general expenses* 750.00 
Contingent. . 300.00 
Total . 8, 760,00 


1 Estimated to cover one issue of 96 pages and three issues of 
64 pages each. es ‘ aM 
2 Maintenance of mailing list, billing, 


ail collecting, accounting, 
postage, general supervision. 


ComMITTEE Projects 


Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1 $ 1,455.14 $1,455.14 $ 974.67 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund Income. . 319.86 305.61 1,160.33 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference... . 2,250.00 2,250.00 _—— 
Gifts for Activities Committee. ...... 200.00 
Rockefeller Foundation 539.47 
Total. .. $4,025.00 $4,750.22 $ 4,035.00 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Disbursements 





Library Revenues Committee. .$ $ $ 500.00 
Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries. . 760.00: 
Books for Europe. . nt ee 
Federal Relations. . . 2,250.00 1,866.11 1,400.00 
Activities Committee . 575.00 680.97 600. 
College Library Advisory Board 250.00 115.15 
Library Extension............ 250.00 151.85 . 
Public Documents Committee. . 150.00 124.67 125.00 
Constitution and By-Laws. seh. : 200.00 
Resources of American Libraries 
Board . cane Ries 250.00 
Salaries, ‘Staff, ‘and Tenure 
Board... ; 300.00 297.33 450.00 
Total $ 4,025.00 $ 3,775.55 $ 4,035.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939. 974.67 


$ 4,750.22 


1 Income $3000, expenses $3760, net underwriting $760. 
See separate budget. 


CONTINGENT 


Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1...$ 123.13% $ 123.13* § 1,231.74 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund Income....... 2,459.86 2,370.30 504.26 
Underwritten by Membership 
and Conference... . . 1,000.00 
Sale of British Museum Cata- 
logue. . . ; 254.25 
Rockefeller Foundation. . 600.00 
War funds....... 54.92 
Interest on warrants. 257.30 
Refund—Travel Committee. 54.00 





. $2,336.73 $3,467.64 $ 2,736.00 





Disbursements 


Joseph B. Round (study at 
International Labour Of- 


| EET B..i::..5 @ GRR Baise 
Jessie G. Van Cleve ontes 936.00 936.00 936.00 
Contingent. . 1,400.73 688.98 1,800.00 
Total. $ 2,336.73 $ 2,235.90 $ 2, 736.00 
Cash balance August 31, ~ 
1939. 1,231.74 
$ 3,467.64 
* Overdraft 


1 Includes $800 which will be written off when expense report is 
received ; $1000 net for 1939-40. 


CoopERATIVE CATALOGING 
Budget Period Period 
Leceipts 1939 8 months 12 months 
Cash — ovine _ 
ber 1, 19% $ $ $1,652.17 
Cash iam January 1, 1939 1, 010.29 1,010.29 
General Education Board.... 4,189.71 2,094.85 2,094.85 
Payment for cards. 3,800.00 _1,399.68 2,821.52, 
Total... $9,000.00 $4,504.82 $6,568.14 
Disbursements 
Equipment. $ ; $ $ 52.00 
Cards returned . ote as 
Salaries. . 2,750.00 1,740.06 2,637.57 
Services (Library of Con- 
gress) . . .. 4,000.00 2,282.85 3,109.48 
Services (Cooperating - 
libraries) . . . 1,000.00 629.55 783.10 
Stationery, supplies, printing. 100.00 6.82 73.85 
Travel. .. 350.00 298.10 298.10 
Miscellaneous 44.78 44.78 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Special copy 800.00 228.00 295.00 
Total $9,000.00 $5,230.16 $7,293.88 
Cash balance Au- “oe 

gust 31, 1939... 725.34* 725.34* 
#4, 504. $2 6," 568.54 
* Overdraft. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 











Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance Setar 3 .--8 129.72* $ 129.72* $ 329.83* 
C ie Corporation Endow- 
‘a Fund Income....... _16,653.72 16,033.10 15,984.83 
Total.... $16,524.00 $15,903.38 $15, 655 00 
Disbursements ee rt = 
Departmental 
Annuities... .... y $ 269.00 $ 268.80 $ 269.00 
Ene 70.00 70.00 70.00 
Books and amour: = 10.00 | ee 
RE 60.00 27.98 25.00 
Printing. . 250.00 59.92 60.00 
Rent of office. . eae 670.00 670.00 670.00 
Salaries—regular. . ... 8,400.00 8,399.76 8,400.00 
Salaries—extra........... 200.00 68.87 70.00 
Stationery and supplies 140.00 96.77 95.00 
Telephone and ee. 30.00 25.21 25.00 
Travel . 800.00 743.02 495.00 
Miscellaneous............ 75.00 81.50  —_ 76.00 
Sc xis dpindnn Galan $10,974.00 $10,516.64 a 255.00 
General office.............. 550 5,716.57 400.00 
eee .$16,524.00 $16,233.21 ean 655. 00 
~- 8 wencee 31, 
Sates 329.83* 


$15,903.38 
* Overdraft. 


EpUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
SPECIAL Funp 











Budget Actual Budget 

Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 

Cash balance September 1.. -$419.39 $419.39 $348.79 

Total........................$41939 $419.39 $348.79 

Disbursements 
Study need of mae werd school. .$...... Rei eo. $348.79 
I as wiheceesacs aves 400.00 ME  Pkxenc 
Miseellaneous..................... 1039 8 ...... .. 

Total . $419.39 $ 70.60 $348.79 
Cash balance August 31, 1939.. 348.79 
$419.39 








EpucaTION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
INVESTIGATIONS 

















; Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1...... .$5,661.63 $5,661.63 $2,683.42 
oi spills bebtnnd $5,061.63 $5,661.63 $2,683.42 
Disbursements 
Tennessee survey. . Oe ee eee $1,278.00 
_—— survey 3,500.00 2,450.73 425.00 
Completion of studies Gutwattion, 
review of projects)... 200.00 207.21 600.42 
Indiana survey : 857.00 320.27 380.00 
Travel....... 76.75 sates 
Miscellaneous. . 40.93 " 
Other studies to be selected. . 986.95 .. tale 
Total. ... $5,661.63 $2,978.21 $2,683.42 
Cash balance August 31,1939 2,683.42 
$5,661.63 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Budget 
1938-39 


Actual 
1938-39 


Budget 

Receipts 1939-40 

Cash balance for expenses— 
September 1 ; 


$ 1,032.96 $ 1,032.96 $ 1,063.85 
United States 


Cash balance September 1... 6,000.00 6,000.00 6,800.00 
Cunage Corporation of New 
+ AOE 8,000.00 ........ 
Sy one 'B. ee 
efun 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Canada 
Cash balance September 1... 1,600.00 1,600.00 2,000.00 


Carnegie sume of New 
York. en ee ee 2,000.00 








Total . , - 8,632. 96 $20,1. 1132. 96 sil, 363. 85 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Honorarium......... ..$ 15000$ 150.00$ 150.00 
Postage, telephone, and tele- 
| errr 30.00 30.91 30.00 
Printing...... 40.00 32.44 40.00 
Services and supplies. 30.00 21.44 30.00 
:: are 7 400.00 159.25 400.00 
Miscellaneous. 22.96 5.00 53.85 
Fellowships and scholarships 
(United States) . 6,000.00 6,400.00 5,300.00 
|” eS RE REET Pa 3,000.00 
Fellowships and vee 
| | SaaS 1,600.06 1,600.00 1,300.00 
Unallocated . (éneh, heehee cae 700.00 
ne a $8272.90 § 8,390.04 $11,003.85 
General office. . 360.00 370.07 ~ 360.00 
Total disbursements. . $ 8, 632.96 96 $ 8,769.11 $11,363.85 
Cash balance pene 31, 
1939 (expenses)... ... 263.85 
Cash Re a August 31, 
1939 (United States). . 7,600.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939 (Canada)......... 2,000.00 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939 (other)......... 1,500.00 
$20,132.96 


HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 


Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1..... $ 215.41 $ 215.41$ 268.09° 
Carnegie ee Endow- 
ment Fund 











SR 4,514.36 4,353.04 2,817.39 
Underwritten by Membership. . _ 5,190.23 5,190.23 7,360.70 
, EEA re ee $ 9,920.00 $ 9,758.68 $ 9,910.00 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
pees $ 3000$ 3000$ 30.00 
Books and periodicals....... 700.00 689.19 635.00 
| rage RR Nae 15.00 ee 
Postage, telephone, and oneal 
graph. . 20.00 14.74 20.00 
eis as rhdoeeecana 25.00 34.14 25.00 
Rent of office.............. 2,070.00 2,070.00 2,070.00 
Salaries—regular. . ....+ 8,920.00 3,919.93 3,920.00 
Salaries—extra. . ; 50.00 80.20 50.00 
Stationery and suppli ies. 65.00 57.58 55.00 
, SS ee 90.00 
Miscellaneous. . . . ; 25.00 11.72 15.00 
_ $6,920.00 § 6,933.86 § 6,190.00 
General office. . . - 3,000.00 — 3,092.91 3,000.00 
Msc caatardekes 3 $ 9,920.00 $10,026.77 $ 9,910.00 
oS : ew August 31, - 
ES 8 ot 268.09* 
50,758.68. 


* Overdraft. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR NEGRO 
TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 





Budget Actual 
Receipts 1938 1938 
General Educational Board... . . $4,170.00 $4,170.00 
Refund to General Education 
Board...... sien at - 485.76* 
Total $4,170.00 $3,684.24 
Disbursements = : 
Books. -$ 350.00 $ 255.77 
Remission of students’ fees... . . 1,120.00 983.00 
Salaries. . . ; . 1,600.00 1,750.00 
Students’ travel. 700.00 522.88 
Supplies. ...... 200.00 170.09 
Contingent. . __200.00 2.50_ 
Total. . $4,170.00 $3,684.24 
Cash balance August 31, 
1939 sea 
$5,684.24 
* Refund. ea 


INSTRUCTION FOR 
NeGro TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 


Budget Actual 

Receipts 1938 1938 
General Education Board . .$3,000.00 $3,000.00 

Refund to General Education 
Board...... ; . wes 555.53" 
Total $3,000.00 2,444.47 
Disbursements 7 _ = 

Remission of students’ fees $1,000.00 $ 680.00 
Salaries for instructors. . 1,400.00 1,482.29 
Students’ travel. . 7 600.00 282.18 
Total. . ; $3,000.00 2,444.47 


Cash balance August 31,_ 
ase ra LS 
$2,444.47 


* Refund. 


INSTRUCTION FOR 


Necro TEACHER-LIBRARIANS, 1939 
’ Budget Actual 
Receipts 1939 1939 
General Education Board... $2,641.29 $2,641.29 
Total. . $2,641.29 $2,641.29 
Disbursements ‘1 : 
Remission of students’ fees $1,187.00 ae 
Salaries . . 700.00 : 
Students’ travel 690.00 
Contingent. . 64.29 
Total $2,641.29 $1.74 


Cash balance August 31, 
1939.... : , was 2,639.55! 
$2,641.29 


1 Reports from institutions not received prior to close of fiscal 
year, August 31, 1939. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COOPERATION 


; —— Actual 
Receipts 1938 1938 
Rockefeller Foundation $8,200.00 $2,500.00 
Total $8, 200. 00 


$2,500.00 


ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Disbursements 


Dr. Borba de Moraes $1,000.00 $1,000.00 
Latin America Book Exhibit.... 500.00 84.59 
Mr. Eche. . 1,200.00 ven eee 
Dr. Enesto Nelson (project) 3,500.00 * 
Theresa Umlauff 2,000.00 600.00 
Total. .. $8,200.00 $1,684.59 
Cash balance August 31, ‘ 
RE ot ciccnaittaxens 81541 


$500.0 


JNTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or DocuMENTATION MEETING, 1938 


: Budget Actual 
Receipts 1938 1938 
Cash balance September 1, 1938. 1,200.00 1,200.00 
Refund to Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. . 42.84° 
Total $1,200.00 $1,157.16 
Disbursements ‘ ee 
K. D. Metcalf $ 600.00 $ 533.92 
H. H. Fussler 600.00 618.70 
Miscellaneous ee ‘ ___ 4.54 
Total $1,200.00 $1,157.16 
~-. — ance August 31, ” 
1939... . «« ijiiineila 
$1,157.16 


* Refund to donor. 


FEDERATION OF 
DocuMENTATION MEETING, 1939 


INTERNATIONAL 





Budget Actual 
Receipts 1939 1939 
Rockefeller Foundation 2,500.00 
Total 82, 500.00 
Disbursements cated bee 
Vernon Tate... 2,500.00 $2,500.00 
Telephone and telegraph _s 7 ___ 2.08 
Total. . $2,500.00 $2,502.08 
Cash balance August 31, _ 
1939... ; j 2.08* 
$2,500.00 
* Overdraft. 
Liprary CoopERATION WITH 
Latin AMERICA 
Budget Actual 
Receipts 1939 1939 
{ockefeller Foundation $10,000.00 $5,000.00 
Total $10,000.00 $5,000.00 
Disbursements iments ™ 
Equipment $ 300.00 $ 
Postage, supplies, telephone, : 
and telegraph . 400.00 121.61 
Printing. . — 600.00 119.78 
Salaries 6,000.00 999.96 
Travel 2,000.00 982.23 
Contingent - $40.00 156.71 
A.L.A. supervision 360.00 90.00 
Total . $10,000.00 "$2,470. 29° 
Cash balance August 31, ‘ 
1939... eatitinn 2,529.71 


— ee 


ee eee 





al 
0.00 
0.00 


1.61 
9.78 


2.23 
6.71 
0.00 


0.29 


29.71 
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TREAS 


LiBRARY TERMINOLOGY 





Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1 $3,650.00 $3,650.00 $1,860.38 
Total. . $3,650.00 $3,650.00 $1,860.38 
Disbursements ao ~ 
Postage, apephame, tiga, 
and egal SD Gee & 88. b..00<0 
Salaries... ... . 2,875.00 1,737.77 1,500.00 
Travel. . .-. 225.00 a) arr 
Clerical assistance. 300.00 2.10 200.00 
Preparation of lists wane draft). 100.00 ........ 150.00 
Contingent. ..... 60.00 26.75 10,38 d 
a : 7,650.00 $1,789.62 si. 860.! 38 
Cash balance August 31, etree 
1939 nee 1,860.38 
$3,650.00 











MEMBERSHIP AND CONFERENCE 
, Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1..$ 5,306.51 $ 5,306.51 $ 1,364.50* 
Bulletin sales. . 500.00 513.15 525.00 
Conference—Exhibits 5,300.00 5,460.00 6,000.00 
Registration 2,500.00 2,633.18 2,800.00 
Dues—Annual. . 51,000.00 50,919.98 53,000.00 
Shapter . 820.00 988 990.00 
Special ro a 16,000.00 16 = 00 16,500.00 
Life Memberships. . 350.00 57500 ........ 
Gifts for current expenses 25.00 
Endowment Fundincome... 1,500.00 4 546 9 1 500. 00 
$83,301.51 $84,348.60 $70.9 950.50 
Refund from publishing. . . . a 4,993.00 
Reserved to underwrite other 
budgets. . 14,288.00* 14,288.00* 15,839.00"! 
Total. . - $69. 013.51 ol 70,000.00 $69, 104. 50 
Disbursements 
Departmental 
Annuities. . bx $ 125.00 $ 184.80 $ 279.00 
Auditing 190.00 190.00 190.00 
Bulletin 10,100.00 10,663.95 11,070.00 
Collection and hone. 400.00 395.66 400.00 
Committees....... ; 800.00 1,030.74 850.00 
Conference . 5,200.00 6,358.70 4,000.00 
Endowment Fund 350.00 Ge asadhene 
uipment. . . 100.00 128.28 115.00 
age. . pak 2,300.00 2,514.50 2,600.00 
— 8 aratioguet 100.00 100.00 100.00 
450.00 149.02 650.00 
Procesings ‘and Hand- 
4,473.00 4,676.68 4,660.00 
Publnetions for special 
memberships 2,400.00 2,345.15 2,400.00 
Publicity. . . 1,285.00 1,232.27 _—_ 1,260.00 
Rent of office 1,890.00 1,890. 1,890.00 
jaries—regular 21,360.00 21,347.00 21,360.00 
ies—extra... ia 675.00 669.22 675.00 
Stationery and supplies... 1,640.00 1,440.70 1,500.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 30.00 43.25 40. 
vel 500.00 398.26 500.00 
Miscellaneous 150.51 165.00 165.50 
Membership—lInterna- 
tional Federation of 
Library Associations. . . 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Total. . .. $55,018.51 $56,998.18 $55,204.50 
General office... .. . 13,995.00 14,426.92 13,900.00 
meeel...... . $69,013.51 $71,425.10 $69,104.50 


Cash balance August 31, sis 
DR ci40s00ceeen 


__1,364.50° 
$70,060.60 
* Overdraft, transfer, or deduction. 
| eee $1,900.00 
_— Library .. 7,360.70 
tistics... . 5,578.30 
Contingent. 1,000.00 
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PERSONNEL 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1...$ 378.98* $ 378.98* $ 702.80° 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income....... 14,152.98 13,632.97 14, 510.80 
SR eee $13,774.00 $13, 253. 99 $13, 808 J 00 
Disbursements ae 2 
9 ee 
Annuities . ...$ 8900 $ 79.20 $ 106.00 
Auditing . 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Board on salaries, staff, and 
ee 100.00 101.48 100.00 
Equip ment . 145.00 150.46 340.00 
Postage, telephone,a and tele- 
graph 30.00 48.93 47.00 
Rent of office... ... ied 885.00 885.00 885.00 
Salaries—regular . . . 6,265.00 6,256.50 6,340.00 
Salaries—extra. . 300.00 316.01 300.00 
Stationery and supplies. 155.00 110.86 100.00 
ravel . ; 600.00 647.87 385.00 
Miscellaneous... 25.00 23.65 25.00 
a $ 8,624.00 $ 8,649.96 $ 8,658.00 
General office . ._ 5,150.00 5,306.83 5,150.00 
Total... $13,774.00 $13,956.79 $13,808.00 
ae meen August 31, ee 4 
baqihatibiles ated 702.80* 
$13,253.99 
* Overdraft. —— 
Pusuic Lisprary Division 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 


Cash balance September 1. 


-$ 668.68° $ 668.68* $ 518.36* 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 





ment Fund income... .... 29,344.68 28,257.34 27,962.50 
American Association for 
PR wii isa dzckoeee SEBBD  .ncccecse 
Quantity sales of extension 
SG od akan aaksa on 115.00 245.98 200.00 
Royalties. . Ae 20.00 5 ree 
Total. . ceccccecececes + $28,011.00 $28,346.39 $27, 644. 14 
Disbursements 
a 
Annuities . ...-.-..-$ 336.00 $ 336.00 $ 414.00 
Auditing. . aa 95.00 95.00 95.00 
Books and REPORTER 50.00 20.35 20.00 
Equipment. om: op 125.00 121.91 : . 
Postage ~ 185.00 176.12 175.00 
Pre-conference discussion.. ...... ad me .xvcstede 
Printing (and other infor- 
mation material). ...... 800.00 822.70 410.00 
<a: 1,220.00 1,220.00 1,220.00 
tee 14,349.84 14,350.00 
Salaries—extra. . 300.00 260.27 200.00 
Stationery and supplies. . 250.00 144.25 150.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 215.00 206.17 200.00 
be Se eiinw ashe <thaee 1,800.00 1,400.76 1,450.00 
Miscellaneous . 85.00 67.34* 45.14 
Se $19,811.00 $19,586.03 $18,729.14 
General office.............. 9,000.00 _ 9,278.72 8,915.00 
Ws ene os cndawsenl $28,811 $28,864.75 $27,644.14 


akvenentsietes 518.36* 
25,346.39 
* Overdraft or deduction. 
PUBLISHING 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 } 


Cash balance September 1..$ 11,774.62°$11,774.62* $ 12,252.74* 
Subsidies— 


bn dm ee 840.00 
Carnegie tion of 

New York (List of Books 

for College Libraries) . . 4,850.00 4,850.00 3,087.75 








812 


Journal of Documentary 





Reproduction) . . ; 5) rere 
Munthe book......... ... 1,000.00 $ 237.00 
A.L.A. Catalog Section 
(Catalogers’ and Classi- 
fiers’ Yearbook No.7). ......... 200.00 200.00 
Association of American 
| ee 1,750.00 
Sales of | publications. . 103,979.00 87,999.49 109,196.00 
Total. ... $ 97,054.38 $82,474.87 $103,058.01 








Refund to Membership 





and Conference!....... 4,993.00* 

$ 98,065.01 
Disbursements 
Departmental 

I i. diac tin ta arene $ 163.00$ 163.20 $ 163.00 
Advertising............. 4,500.00 4,771.53 5,000.00 
a 155.00 155.00 155.00 
Collection and exchange. . 500.00 483.67 500.00 
Commission on sales..... ......... 61.21 125.00 
Equipment............. 100.00 20.36 300.00 
Express and freight...... 2,300.00 2,097.51 2,200.00 
aa 225.00 256.48 250.00 
ens: - 95.00 104.61 105.00 
 * are 2,400.00 2,579.98 2,700.00 
Publications. ....... .. 37,966.00 32,521.91 36,196.00 
Rent of office........... 1,765.00 1,765.00 1,765.00 
Rent—warehouse. .. 1,080.00 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Revolving fund. . 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Royalties......... .... 5,740.00 5,218.58 5,281.00 

ase bon ga ae .. 21,680.00 21,407.76 23,720.00? 
Salaries—extra. . 750.00 2,402.66 860.00 

Salaries—credit . ; pr cee 459.95* 400.00* 
Stationery and supplies. . 1,200.00 1,306.94 1,350.00 
Telephone and telegraph. . 250.00 255.41 250.00 
OS arenes , ,070.00 869.88 900.00 
Miscellaneous........... 00.00 144.59 100.01 
Contingent . PU cesses  biteduied 
AD Seo $ 83,054.38 $78,206.33 $ 83,600.01 
General office............. 14,000.00 14,433.53 14,465.00 
Dh kksadscenees $ 97,054.38 $92,639.86 98,065.01 

oe pean August 31, 
See 9,164.99* 
$83,474.87 


* Overdraft or deduction. 

1 For part of underwriting in previous years. 

2 A full-time billing clerk and a part-time editorial assistant have 
been added 


ScHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 











DIvIsIoNn 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 193940 
Cash balance September 1...$ 29.54% $  29.54* $ 484.89" 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
ment Fund income. . . 9,954.54 9,585.56 10,059.89 
Royalties........... ; 15.000 = 31.20 _lt—e=....... 
_ $ 9,940.00 $ 9,577.22 $ 9,575.00 
Disbursements — 
Departmental 
as $ 3000 $ 3000 $ 30.00 
Books, magazines, etc. . 50.00 56.11 55.00 
ik i.056:6ns00008 15.00 errr 
Postage, peueaan, and 
telegraph... ee 100.00 105.08 100.00 
Printing...... 200.00 192.28 200.00 
Rent of office... .. 530.00 530.00 530.00 
Salaries—regular. . . 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Salaries—extra. . : 100.00 45.60 50.00 
Stationery and supplies. . " 100.00 96.58 90.00 
- ae aa ag ; 750.00 779.41 450.00 
Miscellaneous. . . : 65.00 80.67 70.00 
Total. .... $ 6,440.00 $ 6,453.73 $ 6,075.00 
General office... . . . 3,500.00 3,608.38 3,500.00 
Total disbursements... .$ 9,940.00 $10,062.11 $ 9,575.00 





! 
} 


Cash balance August 31, 
1939... : 484.89* 
$ 9,577.22 





* Overdraft. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 

















STATISTICS 
‘ Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Cash balance September 1...$ 415.23 $ 415.23 $ 23.30" 
Underwritten by Membership 5,179.77 5,179.77 5,578.30 
ie . -$ 5,595.00 $ 5,595.00 $ 5,555.00 
Disbursements oi a 
Departmental 
I iin nose since ance 15.00 $ 15.00 $ 15.00 
Postage, telephone, and 
telegraph. . ee 95.00 95.99 95.00 
Printing... . . 275.00 213.55 150.00 
Rent of office. .. .. ; 320.00 320.00 320.00 
Salaries—regular....... . 2,850.00 2,850.00 2,850.00 
Salaries—extra........ 200.00 191.82 200.00 
Stationery and me. 50.00 46.48 50.00 
Travel. fe WOLIP a ee uadeoae 100.00 
Miscellaneous... ... : 30.00 74.65 75.00: 
Total. .... $ 3,835.00 $ 3,807.49 § 3,855.00 
General office. . . 1,760.00 —_ 1,810.81 1,700.00 
_ SERA? $ 5,595.00 $ 5,618.30 $ 5,555.00 
= 08 August 31, = 
ee ole 23.30* 


$ 5,595.00 
* Overdraft. SiGe b< 
1 Chiefly rental on equipment. 


Union List or SERIALS 


; Period Period 
Receipts Budget! 14 months 12 months 

Cash balance September 1...$........ $........ $ 1,334.11 

Rockefeller Foundation. . 5,000.00 12,500.00 10,000.00 








Total... $ 5,000.00 $12,500.00 $11,334.11 
Disbursements , ae 

SINS i e55.554'0,5:h'5 4 x Dae 85.00 85. 
I in a aida divle ws nck 3,933.34 7,852.64 6,727.65 
Supplies and miscellaneous... 400.00 115.50 115.50 
RE icaves neechinccs etaitaae 369.82 328.92 
Contingent. 666.66 390.13 390.13 

_ sR -$ 5,000.00 $ 8,813.09 $ 7,647.20 


3,686.91 3,686.91 
$12,500.00 $11,334.11 


1A revised budget (including appropriations subsequent to the 
$5,000) in preparation. 











ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL OFFICE 


Budget 





Actual Budget 

Disbursements 1938-39 1938-39 1939-40 
Annuities. . . Sig 826.00 $ 825.60 $ 825.00 

Equipment . oe 500.00 535.12 400.00 

Insurance... . 300.00 359.97 350.00 
| EE . 1,100.00 1,226.84 1,225.00 
Maintenance and repairs. . . . 70.00 68.03 70.00 
Telephone and telegraph.... 1,800.00 1,665.50 1,650.00 
Miscellaneous... .. . 5 300.00 "388.71 350.00 
Postage. ......... ; 4,000.00 5,424.67 5,250.00 
Salaries—regular. . 43,320.00 43,308.13 43,640.00" 
Salaries—extra . ? 469.00 685.45 650.00 
ea and supplies. 2,440.00 2,837.69 2,800.00 
ee 2,400.00 2,362.51 2,000.00 
ee ‘a office. . 6,590.00 6,590.00 6,590.00 
Total. ... $64,115.00 $66,277.62 $65,800.00 








1 Consists of salaries for the Secretary and his immediate steno- steno- 
graphic staff, accounting and filing divisions, mimeographing, 
switchboard, mail and messenger, comptroller, a total of 23 persons. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 813 
Peat, Marwick, MitcHett & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Chicago, October 12, 1939 
The Finance Committee 


American Library Association 
Chicago 


GENTLEMEN : 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of the American Library Association for the year ended 
August 31, 1939, and now submit our report thereon. . . . 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by canceled 
checks; these were examined and test-checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from 
membership dues, publications, advertising, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the 
books, have been accepted as correct; test checks, however, were made of such receipts, 
against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several 
depositaries, and that on hand ($300) by actual count. Municipal warrants held by the 
Association were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures 
advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and 
institutions are in respect of salary prepayments and advances to cover expenses in connec- 
tion with special activities and traveling; the amounts remaining unpaid at date of our 
examination were confirmed by certificates received from the debtors. The inventory of 
stationery represents supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use in the 
subsequent period. The prepaid expenses represent the unexpired portion of insurance 
premiums. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
1939, is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitTcHe.i & Co. 


Peat, Marwick, MitTcHett & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Chicago, October 12, 1939 
The Finance Committee 


American Library Association 
Chicago 


G 
JENTLEMEN : 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions of the 
Trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Association, 
for the year ended August 31, 1939, and now submit our report thereon. ... 

The investments of the several funds as at August 31, 1939, which are shown at cost, 
have been confirmed by certificates received from the First National Bank of Chicago, fiscal 
agent of the trustees of the funds. 

All income arising from the investments of the funds has been accounted for; particulars 
of the investments that have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are shown 
in the schedule of the investments of the respective fund. The distributions of income have 
been traced to the general and special funds of the Association. 

The cash balances on deposit with the First National Bank of Chicago, as at August 31, 
1939, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the funds have been 
confirmed by certificate received from the depositary. 


Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitcHe i & Co. 
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Theses in A. L. A. Library 
(Continued from page 773) 


Doyle, Irene M. “Library School Marks 
and Success in Library Service.” University 
of Illinois, 1931. 

Fair, Ethel M. “The Public Library 
versus Other Sources of Books.” Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1935. 

Freedley, George. “A Survey of Theatri- 
cal Resources in Libraries and Museums in 
Europe and Asia.” (Data used in Theatre 
Collections in Libraries and Museums, by 
Rosamund Gilder and George Freedley. 
N.Y., Theatre Arts, Inc., 1936.) 
York Public Library, 1936. 

Gaver, Mary V. “An ° :vestigation of 
State Supervision of School Libraries in Six 
Southern States.” Columbia University, 1938. 

Henshaw, Francis H. “A Scheme of Serv- 
ice for Public Libraries.””’ Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932. 

Hurt, Peyton. “Use of the Library by 
Graduate Students; a Study of Their Abil- 
ity, Instruction, Frequency of Use, and 
Desire for Instruction.” University of Cali- 
fornia, 1932-33. 

Hutchins, Margaret. “History and Prac- 
tice of Inter-Library Loans in British Li- 
braries with a List of Printed Aids for the 
Location of Books in the British Isles.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 

Joeckel, Carleton B. The Government of 
the American Public Library. (University 
of Chicago Press, 1935.) University of Chi- 
cago, 1934. 

Lee, Margaret I. “Study of School Li- 
brary Reports.” Columbia University, 1933. 

Lingenfelter, Mary R. “The Indexing of 
American Education Periodicals Published 
during the First Three Quarters of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Columbia 
1932. 

Little, Mrs. Evelyn S. “Backgrounds of 

World Literature from Homer to Tolstoy.” 
University of Michigan, 1933. 
“Homer and Theocritus in Eng- 
lish Transtation: a Critical Bibliography De- 
signed as a Guide for Librarians in the 
Choice of Editions for the General Reader.” 
University of Michigan, 1936. 


New 


University, 





Martin, Helen. “Nationalism in Chil- 
dren’s Literature.” (Library Quarterly 
6:405-18, October, 1936.) University of 


Chicago, 1934. 


Miller, Robert A. “Cost Accounting for 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Libraries; a Technique for Determining the 
Labor, Costs of Acquisition, and Cataloging 
Work.” (In part in Library Quarterly 
7:511-36, October, 1937.) University of 
Chicago, 1936. 

Munn, R. Russell. “A Selective Bibli- 
ography of Special Classifications for Busi- 
ness and Technical Literature.” Columbia 
University, 1932. 

Murray, Florence. ‘Canadian Govern- 
ment Document Catalogues and Checklists.” 
(Library Quarterly 6:237-62, July, 1936.) 
University of Michigan, 1934. 

Nourse, Louis M. “A Comparison of the 
Establishment and Growth of County Li- 
braries in California and New Jersey as In- 
fluenced by their Respective Legal, Geogra- 
phical, and Administrative Differences.” 
Columbia University, 1931. 

Patch, Marion. “American Insurance 
Journals before 1900; Their History and 
Their Entries in Library Catalogs.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1930. 

Phelps, Rose B. “The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Ninth Edition; a Critical and His- 
torical Study.” Columbia University, 1930: 

Pierce, Catharine J. “Some Sources of 
Information for American Biography; a 
Study of Certain Types of Printed Sources 
which Either Supplement or Correct the 
Dictionary of American Biography.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1931. 

Purdy, George Flint. “Public Library 
Service in the Middle West.” (In part in 
Library Quarterly 8:346-72, July, 1938.) 
University of Chicago, 1936. 

Ridgway, Helen A. “The Reading Habits 
of Adult Non-Users of the Public Library in 
a Typical Metropolitan Community.” (Li- 
brary Quarterly 6:1-33, January, 1936.) 
Columbia University, 1934. 

Sansone, Leonilda I. “Report of Work 
with Italian Publishers under the Auspices 
of the Carnegie Fellowship for Librarians.” 
University of Florence and University of 
Rome, Italy, 1930-31. 

Snow, Miriam B. “Determination of 
Trends in the Biographies for Children Pub- 
lished in the United States, 1892-1931.” Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. 

Unger, Nell Avery, “Reading Interests of 
the Alumni of Reed College.” Columbia 
University, 1930. 

Wead, Eunice. “Early Binding Stamps of 
Religious Significance in Certain American 
Libraries.” University of Michigan, 1933. 


$$$. 
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NEW JOURNAL 
FOR COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LisrRaRIES in cooperation with the A.L.A. 
is putting into effect one of the most important recommendations in the report of the third 
Activities Committee of the A.L.A. affecting A.C.R.L. members: publication of a quarterly 
journal devoted to their interests. 


The title of the journal will be College and Research Libraries. The first issue will be 
published this month. 

Content of the journal will be planned specifically with reference to A.C.R.L. membership. 
This will include in addition to proceedings and selected papers of annual and midwinter 
meetings of the A.C.R.L. and its subsections: (1) educational and library news; (2) reviews 
of books, pamphlets, and current literature; (3) articles designed to stimulate research and 
experimentation; and (4) articles concerned with the advancement of standards in educa- 
tional and research libraries. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, chairman of the A.C.R.L. Publications Committee and director of 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., will edit the journal. While the list of 
those who will actively assist in the preparation of the journal is still incomplete, it will in- 
clude: 

Publications Committee 
Detroit Blanche P. McCrum, Librarian, Wellesley. College 

Robert A. Miller, Director of Libraries, Univer- 

sity of Nebraska 


Helen F. Pierce, Librarian, Modesto (Calif.) Jun- 
ior College 


Mabel L. Conat, 
Public Library 

Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian, Medical Library, 
Columbia University 

Peyton Hurt, Librarian, Williams College 

B. Lamar Johnson, Librarian, Stephens College 

Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina 


Reference Librarian, 


Nathan van Patten, Director, Stanford University 
Libraries 


Special Assistants 


1. News items. Willard P. Lewis, Secretary, 


5. Review—reference aids. 
A.C.R.L. and Librarian, Pennsylvania State College 


Louis Shores, Director, Library School, George Pea- 





2. Review—American educational and library lit- 
erature. Committee to be named 


3. Review—foreign literature. Jens Nyholm, As- 
sistant Librarian, University of California, Berkeley 


4. Review—research and experimentation. G. 
Flint Purdy, Librarian, Wayne University 


body College. (Editor) 

Charles F. McCombs, Superintendent of the Main 
Reading Room, New York Public Library 

Harold Russell, Reference Librarian, University of 
Minnesota 

Anne M. Smith, Reference Librarian, University 
of British Columbia. 


Send in your personal subscription to the new journal today and keep in touch with the 
latest developments in the college, junior college, reference, teacher training and university 


library fields. 


If you are an A.C.R.L. member you can subscribe at a reduced rate of $2 


for the year. Other personal subscriptions are $3 a year. 


For the first time college, university and reference library workers have their own journal. 
Have the distinction of being a charter subscriber. 


Subscription Order Form 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $3 (or $2) for my personal subscription to College and Research Libraries. 


Address 
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New f. -z. A. Publications 














BOOKS FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Serves two-fold purpose: (1) to make educators of adults—librarians especially—aware 
of a much neglected person, the “adult beginner” who is beyond reach of their efforts 
because of inability to read even the simplest books written for adults; and (2) to give 
the librarian and educator a fairly generous list of suggested books which can be used 
with many of these “adult beginners.” Offers an aid both in understanding the nature 
of the problem and in making a first attack. Prepared by the Readers’ Bureau of the 
Cincinnati Public Library; with an introduction by John Chancellor, A.L.A. Adult 
Education Specialist. (4 December publication. About 64p. Probable price, 65¢) 








ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 1939 


Edited by A. F. Kuhlman 


Presents thirteen papers of the joint program (1939 A.L.A. conference) of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Archives and Libraries, Pacific Coast Society of American Archivists, 
and the Historical Records Survey. Includes an evaluation of the achievements of the 
Historical Records Survey and the American Imprints Inventory; and discusses possible 
requirements for a code for cataloging archives and manuscript collections, integration 
of archival and manuscript work, Western manuscript collections, and the relation of 
microphotography to archival work. (November. 108p. Planographed. $1.75) 








TEACHING WITH BOOKS 
A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb 


Reveals—in a challenging report based on visits to some 60 colieges—the extent to which 
the efforts of the college library from the standpoint of educational effectiveness are 
integrated with those of the institution as a whole. Among twelve chapters are discus- 
sions of the extent to which undergraduates use the library, the relation of library 
usage to scholarship standing, some responsibilities of the college president, centraliza- 
tion versus departmentalization, books in halls of residence, and cost of library service. 
Published jointly by the A.L.A. and the Association of American Colleges. (4 December 
publication. About 250p. Cloth, $2.50) 











BOOKLIST FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


New A.L.A. quarterly 


Each issue will review about 50 carefully selected fiction and non-fiction titles. Annota- 
tions will tell for what types of patients in various classes of hospitals each book may 
be safely used or not used. Occasional special features, lists, and other information about 
books for those doing library work in all types of hospitals. Prepared under the auspices 
of committees of the A.L.A. and the American Hospital Association. (Quarterly, $1 4 
year; single copy, 35¢. Mimeographed. First issue probably in January) 











American Library Association - Chicago 








